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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  below  stairs  in  Peter  Legrand's  House. 

Enter  POMPEY,  dressed  in  a  skovyy  livery. 

Pompey,  (with  petulant  aad  tragic  gestures.)  Who  dar  says  Pompey's 
occupation's  gone  ?  By  de  black  gemman !  my  star  has  ris  like  a  mush- 
room in  a  perpendicular  ascendant,  and  'twas  crowned  in  a  twinkling  of 
an  illumination !  My  occupation's  just  begun — I'm  a  made  nigger.  Dis 
child  grins  and  winks  at  Miss  Fortune,  and,  says  he :  I'm  on  the  road  to 
fortune.  Huzza !  (More  soberly.)  Dis  nigger  mustn't  explode  in  glori- 
fication. I'm  about  decapitulating  my  prospectus  of  posterior  fame — I'm 
situated  at  the  tail  of  Mister  Legrand's  grand  dashing  caravanserai,  as 
Mister  Pompey,  the  shining  brightest  particular  star  in  de  whole  firma- 
ment consternation,  and  I'm  bound  to  shine,  like  an  eclipsed  nigger.  I'm 
bound  to  shine,  for  an  old  she  nigger  told  me,  in  taking  me  on  her  lap, 
when  I  was  a  crawling  little  black  imp ; — darkey,  says  she,  thou  will  live  a 
very  adventurous  existence — thou  will  be  a  dashing  and  smashing  nigger 
in  de  middle  of  de  big  white  folks.  By  de  black  gemman !  I'll  astoun- 
diferate  de  white  world  by  dis  nigger's  skull's  evaporations,  from  de 
Botany  Bay  to  de  Strait  ob  Gibraltar  !  (Looking.)  Catharine  comes  to 
pay  Pompey's  respects. 

Enter  CATHARINE,  smiling. 

Catharine.    Well,  Mister  Pompey. 

Pompey,  (boiving.)     Missus  Catharine. 

Catharine.    How  do  you  like  your  situation,  Pompey  ? 

Pompey.    I've  no  experiments  to  compare  experience  in  de  facts  ob 


Catharine.    You're  green  yet. 

Pompey,  (grinning.)    By  de  black  gemman !  a  green  nigger. 

Catharine.    A  dark  nigger ;  but  you  haven't  the  knack  of  it  yet. 

Pompey.    Ob  course ;  can't  stuff  a  nigger's  nutshell  in  a  wink. 

Catharine.    Nor  in  three  generations. 

Pompey,  (with  animation.)  By  de  black  gemman  !  you  whiten  dis  nig- 
ger's ambition. 

Catharine.  I'll  blacken  it,  if  you  like ;  you  have  ambition,  black  or 
white,  I  don't  care  which. 

Pompey,  (boiving.)    Dis  nigger  ambitionate  to  shine. 

Catharine.  Well,  I'll  tell  you,  you  're  on  the  road  to  fortune,  if  you 
play  the  bright  nigger. 

Pompey,  (fervently.)    Give,  give  to  Pompey  de  fortunate  intelligence. 

Catharine.  Well,  I've  been  some  time  at  Mr.  Legrand's,  and  I  know 
all  about  the  family. 
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Pompey.     Give,  give — Pompey  starves  for  de  facts. 

Catharine.  Mrs.  Legrand  is  a  very  bold,  dashing,  imperious  woman ; 
you  mustn't  offend  her. 

Pompey.     Ob  course ;  dis  nigger  idolizes  de  fair  sex. 

Catharine.  You  must  please  her.  Mr.  Legrand  is  cold,  sour  and  crab- 
bish.  You  mustn't  never  get  him  in  a  passion. 

Pompey.  Ob  course,  missus,  de  crabbed  gemman ;  has  the  gemman 
got  de  dust  ? 

Catharine.  That's  not  my  business  nor  yours.  Master  Charles  is  a 
pleasing  young  gentleman ;  he's  coming  back  from  the  old  world ;  and 
my  young  mistress,  you  see,  is  cousin  to  Charles.  Miranda  is  a  very 
good  and  kind  young  lady ;  let  me  tell  you,  in  secret,  that  she  loves 
Charles — she  has  sighed  much  since  he  is  away.  As  I  said,  Charles  is 
coming  back,  and  that's  the  point;  there's  likely  to  be  some  opposition  in 
their  love,  and  if  you  was  asked  to  play  a  second  cupid  in  the  case,  do  it. 

Pompey.     Ob  course ;  but  a  darkey  play  cupid  de  second  ? 

Catharine.  Why  not  ?  Mind  what  I  said,  'twill  all  be  for  your  bene- 
fit, and  you'll  please  my  young  mistress  and  master.  Mind,  Pompey. 

Pompey.    Ob  course— dis  nigger's  no  fool. 

Catharine.    That's  right.  [Exit. 

Pompey.    Along  de  road  to  fortune,  I'll  fool  de  world ; 

Dis  adventurous  nigger  '11  gain  dust  and  laurels.        [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — EUGENIA'S  Room,  poorly  furnished. 
EUGENIA  sitting  by  a  table,  sewing. 

Eugenia,  (in  a  calm  and  gentle  tone.)  Poverty  is  no  crime,  indeed ; 
but  still  poverty  has  many  smart  inconveniences,  that  often  bring  misery 
and  wretchedness.  Work  is  not  always  very  abundant,  and  then  the  re- 
muneration is  so  trifling ;  it  requires  skill  and  patience,  indeed,  and  a  firm 
steadiness,  to  thrive  under  these  circumstances.  But  what  should  we  care 
for  more  than  a  comfortable  livelihood  ?  It  is  true  that  the  price  is  exor- 
bitant, for  we  have  to  ply  the  needle  unrelentingly  for  a  bare  subsistence, 
to  the  loss  of  our  health  and  spirits ;  but  we  cannot  mend  our  lot — we 
must  bear  patiently  our  burden — it  is  not  given  to  all  to  be  rich — (with  a 
sigh} — bat  still,  notwithstanding  my  willing  resignation,  I  do  not  feel 
happy ;  immured,  I  have  to  be  constantly  at  work  ;  alone  in  the  world,  I 
am  deprived  of  the  little  and  pleasant  attentions  of  kindred;  and  those 
that  are  rich  enjoy  themselves  so  well,  always  amid  pleasures  and  feasts ; 
but  we,  poor  laborers,  we  are  despised !  (brightening,}  but  no  matter,  we 
earn  an  honest  living,  and  as  long  as  heaven  will  give  us  work  and  health 
we  will  be  contented.  (Looking,  with  joy.)  Cousin  is  coming;  lam 
always  so  happy  in  his  presence. 

Enter  JOSEPH  SNIFFLE,  with  a  sunny  countenance. 
EUGENIA  rises  to  meet  him. 

Joseph,  (with  animation.')    How  do  you  do,  dear  cousin  ? 

Eugenia.    Very  well,  Joseph. 

Joseph.  Be  seated,  cousin.  (They  sit.)  Always  at  work,  as  busy  as 
a  bee. 

Eugenia.  That  is  the  poor's  only  consolation,  and  happy  they  may  be 
when  they  have  it. 

Joseph.  Be  contented,  cousin,  with  work  and  health  we  may  be  as 
happy  as  any  lord. 
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Eugenia.  Perhaps  so,  but"  don't  you  think  that  if  we  were  rich  that 
we  would  be  happy — much  happier  ? 

Joseph.  Well,  it  might  be  so ;  I  do  think  that  money,  well  employed, 
may  give  happiness,  notwithstanding  the  cry  that  is  raised  by  some 'sor- 
did, selfish  and  niggard  wealthy  individuals,  that  money  will  never  secure 
happiness ;  but  they  judge  by  themselves — they  are  too  mean  to  spend 
their  money,  they  torture  their  brains  continually  to  seek  to  increase  their 
stores — -they  will  sometimes  be  even  dishonest  to  do  so ;  it  is  no  wonder 
to  me  that  riches  should  make  them  wretched  and  miserable ;  but  it  is  a 
wonder,  indeed,  that  they  so  tenaciously  retain  their  money  and  unhappi- 
ness.  But  let  us  not  think  of  that,  cousin,  the  poor,  honest  and  industrious 
are  more  independent  than  the  rich,  and  if  contented,  they  may  be  hap- 
pier. To  gain  a  fortune,  cousin,  I  should  not  barter  integrity  and  honor  ; 
it  has  been  justly  said,  that  "  An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

Eugenia.  You  are  right,  cousin ;  we  are  poor,  but  let  us  be  honest — 
let  us  scorn  gold  saturated  with  tears  and  blood. 

Joseph.  Whilst  we  are  in  that  vein,  cousin,  I  must  tell  you  what  I  have 
been  thinking  often,  this — that  mother  often  told  me  that  one  of  her 
brothers  had  started  for  India  when  young,  and  he  never  was  heard  from ; 
now,  he  might  not  have  died ;  it  is  likely  that  he  made  an  immense  for- 
tune, and  as  he  was  partial  to  you  and  I,  should  he  remember  us,  how 
pleasant  it  would  be ;  I  fondle  the  idea  as  the  brightest  hope. 

Eugenia.  Visionary  illusion,  Joseph — if  you  were  disappointed  at  last, 
how  miserable  you  would  feel. 

Joseph.  True,  cousin,  but  still  a  few  thousands  would  be  welcome — 
don't  you  think  so  ? 

Eugenia.    Yes. 

Joseph.  Well,  well,  no  more  of  this,  human  nature  is  restless,  but  let 
us  not  indulge  in  dreams,  that  the  non-reality  would  rend  our  quiet  and 
happiness ;  let  us  add  pur  quota  to  the  world's  wealth,  without  murmur, 
and  live  honest  and  industrious.  I  will  now  leave  you,  cousin ;  be  in 
peace  and  happy. 

Eugenia.    Thanks  !  ^Conducts  him  to  the  door. 

SCENE  III.— The  Battery. 

Enter  ADOLPHUS  HORATIO,  dressed  in  the  tip-top  of  fashion,  scanning  all 
with  a  glass. 

Horatio.  Delicious  fine  place,  this,  most  charmingly  captivating,  but 
how  sublimely  ridiculous  that  it  is  the  elysium  of  the  poor  and  vulgar,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  recherche  and  high  class  of  the  haut  ton;  supremely 
absurd.  The  country's  going  to  ruin,  we  are  losing  our  rights,  liberty  is 
stealing  our  very  breath,  damn  me — it  is  absolutely  abominable,  'pon  my 
honor.  This  enchanted  spot  was  designed  to  be  a  love's  bower  for  the 
fair,  the  lovely  resort  of  fashion — now  it  is  an  execrable  republican  arena, 
a  shocking  transformation,  positively.  Fair  ones,  you  are  robbed  of  your 
paradise.  (Looking.)  Oh,  despair  !  some  low  villains  and  rascals  come  ; 
their  touch,  their  breath  is  polluted !  I  shall  expire ;  positively. 

[Retreats  to  exit  on  the  opposite  side. 

Enter  ALBERT,  a  man  of  fashion,  also. 

Albert,  (to  Horatio.')    Where  bound,  in  that  crazy  locomotive  fashion  ? 

Horatio.     To  the  devil ! 

Albert.    What's  the  matter  ? 

Horatio.    Count,  my  dear  fellow,  how'd  do  ? 
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Albert.  Wny,  Horatio,  you  are  always  flirting,  like  a  pert  maid — it  is 
the  height  of  absurdity ;  you  a  knight  errant,  you  would  fly  from  your 
shadow ! 

Horatio.  Damn  me,  I  can't  approximate  myself  to  any  plebeian  knave, 
positively. 

Albert.    Nor  to  any  knave. 

Horatio.  Nor  to  any  knave,  'pon  my  honor.  But  where  have  you  been 
lately,  my  dear  fellow  ?  I  did  not  meet  you  last  night  at  Lewis's  ;  'pon 
iny  honor,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  forgetting  your  friends — it  is  positively 
excruciating,  damn  me ! 

Albert.    Don't  think  of  it — some  small  matters. 

Horatio.  You  know,  my  dear  fellow,  that  you  can't  be  spared  ;  you 
are  the  lion  of  every  parlor  and  party ;  you  are  the  greatest  sovereign  of 
this  land  of  sovereigns — the  god  of  the  fair  and  beau  monde,  'pon  my 
honor. 

Albert.    You  are  gilding  a  golden  toy,  Horatio. 

Horatio.  Bravo  !  capital !  admirable,  'pon  my  honor.  You  will  have 
that  saying  repudiated  and  obliterated,  my  dear  fellow ;  it  will  thenceforth 
be  on  your  special  account :  that  your  brilliant  illumination  sparkles  more 
than  gold  that  glitters. 

Albert.     Then  it  will  be  superlatively  extra  and  superfine. 

Horatio.  Illumined  with  a  more  brilliant  radiancy  than  the  physiog- 
nomy of  the  stupendous  luminary. 

Albert .    A  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Horatio.    A  whole  constellation. 

Albert.    A  phoenix  of  the  heavens. 

Horatio.     The  sovereign,  in  majestic  omnipotence. 

Enter  JOHN  FLITCH. 

John  F.,  (sarcastically.)  Two  glimmering  fools  under  a  sparkling  fir- 
mament. 

Horatio,  (affrighted  and  shocked^  Oh !  horribly  vulgar ;  let  us  be  off, 
Count — come.  [Draw*  him.  Exeunt. 

John  F.  A  count !  but  two  worthies,  indeed ;  these  are  fair  samples  of 
the  transcendant  phenomena  of  the  age — inflated  fools,  that  will,  in  a  high 
flown  and  metaphorical  jargon,  soar  in  heavenly  spheres — modern  Ba- 
laams, above  their  masters,  and  sitting  on  an  absolute  and  supreme  throne 
of  wisdom,  fashion  and  folly — self-created  species,  for  nature  never  in- 
tended to  make  of  sovereign  man  fools  and  apes.  Those  fools  are  indeed 
a  foul  blot  on  enlightenment  and  civilization.  To  my  mortification,  I  have 
been  told  that  a  fool  of  a  nephew  of  mine  was  one  of  them ;  I  never  was 
fond  of  the  boy,  he  was  always  of  an  headstrong  and  dissipated  turn — I 
always  said  that  he  would  make  nothing  but  a  fool  and  an  idiot,  squan- 
dering his  money  like  an  ass,  instead  of  employing  it  in  a  way  to  acquire 
wealth,  fame  and  honors — I  tried  to  inculcate  principles  and  honor  into 
his  skull,  but  the  dunce  would  have  his  way,  and  he  preferred  drifting  in 
the  immense  ocean  of  perdition,  rather  than  steering  in  the  road  to  for- 
tune ;  well,  it  is  impossible  to  teach  wisdom  to  fools.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  ALBERT  and  ADOLPHTJS  HORATIO. 

Horatio,  (ifi  a  flutter.)  The  old  villain  is  gone,  now  I  perspire  with 
independence;  I  can't  stand  plebeian  vulgarisms — I  would  expire, 'pon 
my  honor,  my  dear  fellow. 

Albert.    Who  is  the  impertinent  old  man  ? 
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Horatio.  An  old  scoundrel.  (Looking.')  He  is  coining  this  way ;  let 
us  step  aside,  my  dear  fellow,  we  may  pluck  a  bough  of  the  old  scoun- 
drel's genealogical  tree.  „  [They  step  aside. 

Re-enter  JOHN  FUTCH. 

John  F.    That  rascally  nephew  of  mine,  in  his  delicate  exquisiteness, 
is  actually  ashamed  of  his  father's  name— Flitch  is  too  rude  and  vulgar 
for  the  overgrown  scamp. 
Horatio.     You  old  scamp. 

John  F.  But  he  must  play  the  fool,  with  fashionable  and  pompous 
names — Adolphus,  Horatio — the  renegade,  he  would  disown  his  old  uncle, 
John  Flitch,  but  I'll  stuff  sense  in  his  brainless  skull  with  my  cane. 

[Exit  in  a  flurry. 

ALBERT  and  HORATIO  come  forward. 

Horatio,  (indignantly^  My  dear  fellow,  you  have  heard  the  old  vil- 
lain—may I  be  excommunicated  from  the  fair  and  beau  monde  if  I  stand 
that — I  will  have  satisfaction  ! 

Albert.    But  who  is  the  old  man,  Horatio  ? 

Horatio.    The  old  fool  is  my  uncle,  damn  me  ! 

Albert .    Your  uncle— John  Flitch  ? 

Horatio.    I  think  that  he  is,  strike  him  perpendicular  ! 

Albert.    He  is  rich — a  glorious  booby  to  leech. 

Haratio.  A  magnificent  idea ;  bravo !  I'll  tell  you  something,  my  dear 
fellow;  the  old  man  is  rich,  but  he  never  did  like  me ;  I  am  unfortunate, 
shockingly.  I'll  propose  you  a  plan  to  get  rich  and  in  favor. 

Albert.    By  all  means--do  it. 

Horatio.  Your  name  is  so  unpoetical,  so  unmusical,  so  abominably 
rude 

Albert.    What  then  ? 

Horatio.    We  will  change  appellations. 

Albert.    But  I  have  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Legrand. 

Horatio.    I  will  be  the  man  and  the  possessor,  and  I  will  introduce  you. 

Albert.    Done ! 

Horatio.  Done !  (Shakes  hands.)  There,  my  dear  fellow,  your  for- 
tune is  made,  you  will  attain  the  summit  of  riches  and  happiness.  (Aside.) 
But  when  my  uncle  gets  the  list  of  my  rascalities,  he'll  be  thrashed. 
(Aloud.)  But  mind,  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  not  mind  to  play  the  hypo- 
crite and  penitent ;  you  must  be  a  smiling  and  tearful  hero — but  I  could 
not  stoop  to  such  low  vulgarities,  damn  me  ! 

Albert.  Never  fear,  I'll  gull  and  bamboozle  old  John  Flitch,  a-la- 
Yankee.  (Aside.)  Capital !  my  position  is  untenable— if  my  father  gets 
a  gripe  of  him  he'll  be  shaken  out  of  his  senses. 

Horatio,  (looking  above.)  My  dear  fellow,  look,  methinks  I  see  a  little 
cupid  flourishing  a  gold-filled  cornucopia  above  our  heads,  'pon  my  honor. 

Albert.    A  bright  vision — but  the  prize  is  mine. 

Horatio.  I  am  tired  of  being  a  republican — I  give  you  my  inheritance 
for  a  title — it's  a  barter,  my  dear  fellow. 

Albert,  (aside.)  I  am  tired  of  being  a  penniless  Count — I'll  be  a  rich 
plebeian. 

Horatio,  (looking.)  That  impudent  Flitch  is  coming  back — I  will  have 
satisfaction;  speak  boldly  to  him,  my  dear  fellow — never  mind  insulting 
him,  you  will  beg  pardon  and  get  reconciled  the  next  time.  I'll  have 
satisfaction;  a  Count  can't  stand  insulted  by  a  plebeian  villain,  damn 
me! 

Albert.    He's  game,  and  he'll  be  gammoned. 
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Re-enter  JOHN  FLITCH. 

Horatio,  (advancing  under  the  old  marts  nose,  impudently.)  I  say,  old 
fellow,  who  the  devil  are  you  ? 

John  F.,  (in  a  passion,  leveling  his  cane.)  You  fool  and  stupid  villain, 
I'll  teach  you  respect  for  age. 

Horatio,  (tremulous)  Don't,  old  fellow,  if  you  assassinate,  there  will  be 
an  end  to  your  teaching. 

John  F.  You  tailor's  walking  advertisement — you  despicable  madcap 
and  dressed  up  ass,  I'll  teach  you  first,  then  let  you  go  to  the  devil ! 

(Leveling  the  cane.) 

Horatio.  Don't,  old  fellow.  (Bridling.)  I  say,  old  fellow,  you  ple- 
beian scoundrel,  know  that  I  am  a  Count— a  nobleman— and  that  I  will 
not  be  insulted,  damn  me  if  I  will !  I  will  have  satisfaction — I  will  per- 
forate your  skull,  old  fellow. 

John  F.    You  villain  !    (Levels  his  cane.)* 

Horatio,  (retreating.)    Now  don't,  old  fellow ;  I  will  have  satisfaction. 

[Exit,  purstied  by  the  old  man. 

John  F.  A.  Count,  indeed !  better  fit  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  A  Count ! 
He  exhibits  his  despicableness ;  he  has  been  left  by  his  ancestors  what  he 
could  never  have  earned.  We  recognize  none  but  nature's  noblemen.  A 
fair  fame  and  honorable  merits  make  the  man,  and  not  worm-eaten  parch- 
ments and  tailors'  gear ! 

Albert.  Old  gentleman,  you  have  insulted  my  friend — what  do  you 
mean? 

John  F.    I  have  uttered  my  meaning. 

Albert.    You  have  insulted  my  friend ! 

John  F.,  (shrugging  his  shoulders)    A  worthy  pair. 

Albert.    What,  sir  ?  you  insult  me  ! 

John  F.  Hark  ye,  sir,  you  appear  to  have  some  grains  of  sense  yet ; 
let  me  warn  you  in  time — take  my  advice — abandon  the  acquaintance- 
ship of  that  brainless  fop ;  know  that  you  disgrace  yourself  in  being  a 
companion  to  that  pampered  simpleton. 

Albert.  You  are  impertinent,  sir ;  yoii  have  no  right  to  counsel ;  we 
are  a  free  people ;  but  you  have  insulted  me  and  my  friend — you  will 
hear  from  us.  [Exit  in  high  dudgeon. 

John  F.,  (fervently)  Oh !  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  that  we  are  to 
be  insulted  by  such  apes  of  men  of  the  world  !  The  world  is  so  wilful 
and  independent  that  no  one  will  bear  a  reproof,  even  when  given  by  an 
old  man.  The  world  is  progressing,  but  it  is  with  giant's  strides  along  to 
ruin  ;  the  world  's  overwise  in  many  respects — a  boy  is  scarcely  fifteen 
now  when  he  must  play  the  man,  and  be  a  sovereign  master  of  himself; 
this  premature  sovereignty  is  frightful,  and  must  lead  to  degeneration ; 
the  parental  authority  is  set  at  naught — experience  and  old  age  is  slighted 
and  disregarded.  Boys  now,  instead  of  being  active  and  industrious,  they 
waste  their  time,  their  precious  time,  in  lounging,  in  dissipating,  in  in- 
dulging in  vicious  propensities.  What  a  sad  picture,  indeed!  the  flower 
of  the  country,  the  pride  of  the  nation,  the  inheritors  of  our  free  and  glo- 
rious institutions  so  degraded  and  effeminate — contaminated  with  idleness 
and  dissipation !  Oh,  my  country !  I  wish  thee  prosperity  and  greatness, 
but  wilt  thou  be  on  the  road  to  fortune  in  a  few  generations  hence,  with 
such  elements  ?  (Leans  heavily,  sorrowing) 

Enter  MR.  TARLATINE  and  ROSALINE. 

Mr.  Tarlatine,  (to  Rosaline.)  Here  is  an  old  man  in  distress;  daughter, 
let  us  see  to  him.  (They  advance.) 
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Rosaline,  (recognizing  the  old  man.)    Mr.  Flitch ! 

Mr.  Tarlatine.     Mr.  Flitch,  my  dear  sir. 

John  F.,  (shaking  hands.)  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Tarlatine?  Rosa- 
line, I  am  happy  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Tarlatine.  We  are  happy  at  this  meeting,  my  dear  sir,  but  why 
were  you  so  distressed  ? 

Rosaline.    What  has  happened  to  distress  you,  Mr.  Flitch  ? 

John  F.  Thanks,  my  friends,  for  your  generous  and  kind  interest ;  the 
fact  is,  I  met  two  impudent  fops,  and  I  have  been  insulted,  I  scarcely 
know  why,  but  the  reflection  is  painful. 

Rosaline.    How  naughty,  Mr.  Flitch. 

Mr.  Tarlatine.  Your  Americans  have  no  manners — a  set  of  bears. 
This  far-boasted  liberty,  which  they  seize  without  reason  and  discretion, 
makes  them  haughty,  arrogant  and  impudent ;  I  regret  that  you  have  been 
a  victim,  sincerely. 

Rosaline.  I  pity  you,  indeed,  Mr.  Flitch ;  your  countrymen  have  no 
manners — they  are  so  rude  and  vulgar,  it  is  positively  distracting. 

John  F.,  (staring  fixedly?)  Mr.  Tarlatine,  Miss  Rosaline,  you  are 
aware  that  I  am  an  American  ? 

Rosaline.    Certainly,  Mr.  Flitch. 

Mr.  Tarlatine.    To  be  sure,  my  dear  sir. 

John  F.  And  you  are  my  friends,  too.  Well,  now,  my  friends,  is  it 
consistent  with  your  avowed  friendship  to  express  yourselves  in  those 
terms  ?  You  knew  that  I  was  distressed,  and  you  paid  no  regard  to  my 
feelings,  which  you  woflnded  more,  in  heaping  fuel  on  the  fire.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged that  you  have  a  keen  sense  of  national  worth  and  supremacy, 
that  sense  should  give  you  an  insight  into  human  nature ;  others  have  it  as 
well ,  for  human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere  ;  but  you  spoke  from  an 
old  grudge,  with  vindictiveness,  in  abusing  your  adopted  country.  I  say 
it  without  bitterness,  Mr.  Tarlatine,  but  I  do  assert,  that  our  freedom  and 
liberty  is  not  an  empty  and  boasted  pageant,  it  is  real  and  substantial,  and 
we  reap  the  fruits  and  blessings  every  day.  American  liberty  has  long 
passed  the  Rubicon,  it  is  no  more  a  doubtful  or  a  boasted  thing — it  has 
taken  a  firm  and  unconquerable  footing — it  will  spread  all  over  the  world, 
and  our  eagle  will  cover  the  people  with  its  wings  in  happiness  and  inde- 
pendence ;  tyrants  of  the  old  world  may  well  tremble — the  rotten  fabric 
of  their  thrones  of  despotism  will  tumble,  and  freedom  and  liberty  will 
govern  with  justice,  equality  and  principle. 

Mr.  Tarlatine.    I  meant  no  offence,  my  dear  sir,  I  do  assure  you. 

Rosaline.  We  meant  no  offence,  Mr.  Flitch,  and  I  and  pa  were  not 
aware  that  the  subject  would  be  so  painful. 

John  F.  Neither  was  I,  my  friends ;  overlook  my  warmth — I  love  my 
country  with  heart  and  soul,  and  I  am  a  soldier  in  the  field  in  its  defence. 

Rosaline.  We  will  be  delighted  with  your  compaHy,  Mr.  Flitch;  do 
us  the  pleasure  to  walk  with  us. 

John  F.  I  accept  your  invitation,  Rosaline — I  will  be  of  your  com- 
pany. [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  ALBERT  and  ADOLPHUS  HORATIO. 

Horatio.  The  old  scamp  has  absquatulated,  but  I'll  have  satisfaction — 
I'll  not  stand  that  a  Count  be  insulted  by  a  plebeian. 

Albert.     And  I'll  play  the  mediator,  if  necessary. 

Horatio.  And  gammon  the  old  scamp.  He  never  did  like  me — no, 
never,  'pon  my  honor. 

Albert.    But  he'll  like  me— I'll  soft-soap  him. 
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Horatio.    Bravo,  my  dear  fellow !     (Looking.)    An  old  man  and  two 
angels  on  his  arms  come ;  let  us  walk  d-la-fashion. 

(They  walk  from  right  to  left,  arm  in  arm.) 

Enter  COLONEL  DIAMOND,  CELESTINA  and  CLARANDA,  arm  in  arm,  and 
walk  parallel  to  ALBERT  and  HORATIO. 

Colonel.    Well,  girls,  the  air  is  killing,  is  it  not  ?  the  sea  breeze  cuts 
the  face  like  grape-shots  of  small  calibre. 

Horatio.    The  American  belles  are  magnificent  creatures. 

Celestina.    Did  you  hear  the  gentleman,  sister  ?  how  devoted  and  ad- 
miring he  must  be. 

Claranda.    Flattering,  if  sincere,  sister. 

Horatio.    They  are  so  noble  and  queenly  in  grace  and  beauty. 

(Walks  off.) 

Celestina.    He  must  be  some  foreign  Count ;  how  sublime  and  eloquent 
he  is. 

Colonel.    Some  foreign  mushroom !    Come,  girls,  we  will  march  our 
way  home.  [Exeunt . 


ACT   II. 

SCENE  I.— Parlor  of  PETER  LEGRAND. 

MRS.  LEGRAND,  negligently  seated  on  a  sofa,  with  a  lap-dog  seated  on  her 
lap.  PETER  LEGRAND,  ESQ.,  and  MIRANDA  sitting  by  a  table.  Parlor 
furnished  in  gorgeous  style. 

Mrs.  Legrand,  (fondling  the  lap-dog  ;  aside.)  How  sweet  and  deli- 
cious is  repose  on  a  soft  and  voluptuous  eouch,  amid  the  grandeur  and 
elegancies  of  fashion — in  the  lap  of  fortune — in  the  bosom  of  alj  earthly 
splendors.  Oh  !  'tis  delicious  to  be  away  from  the  canaille,  in  the  elysium 
of  the  beau  monde.  (Aloud.)  By-lhe-by,  husband,  when  does  Charles  re- 
turn from  the  Continent  ? 

Peter  L.    He  has  arrived  in  the  steamer — he  cannot  tarry  long. 

Miranda,  (starting  ;  aside.)    Charles  arrived  !  Oh,  joy  and  bliss ! 

Mrs.  Leg-rand.  Miranda,  my  dear,  don't  start ;  don't  be  at  all  anxious 
about  Charles — you  are  not  displeased  at  his  return,  I  hope  ? 

Miranda,  (with  animation.)     Oh,  no,  aunt — I  am  delighted ! 

Mrs.  Legrand,  (aside.)  I  thought  so,  but  the  silly  girl  will  not  be  her 
own  mistress ;  young  girls  have  no  experience,  they  are  blind  to  their  in- 
terests, they  will  madly  go  to  ruin  rather  than  follow  wisely  the  road  to 
fortune,  but  I'll  keep  a  watchful  eye.  (Aloud.)  Miranda,  my  dear,  will 
you  not  retire  and  dress  for  dinner  ? 

Miranda.  Not  yet,  aunt,  I  will  welcome  cousin  Charles  on  his  return 
—he  will  be  here  presently ;  will  he  not,  uncle? 

Peter  L.  I  expect  him  presently ;  Miranda— you  may  stay  to  receive 
your  cousin — I  remained  at  home  to  welcome  Charles. 

Miranda.    Thanks,  uncle,  I  am  delighted ! 

Mrs.  Legrand,  (aside.)  The  girl  is  stubborn  and  perverse  ;  well,  well, 
we'll  see.  (Aloud.)  Miranda,  my  dear,  I  have  forgotten  my  handker- 
chief in  my  dressing-room,  do  go  for  it. 
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Miranda.    I  will  ring  for  Catharine,  aunt. 

Mrs.  Legrand,  (aside.)  Foiled  again  !  one  is  not  mistress  in  her  own 
house,  now.  (Aloiid.)  Miranda,  don't  take  the  trouble  to  ring ;  but  you 
might  do  me  that  slight  service. 

Miranda.     Well,  aunt,  I  will.     (Rises  to  go.) 

Enter  CHARLES  LEGRAND. 

Miranda,  (running  to  him.)  Charles — cousin — I  am  delighted  at  your 
return ! 

Charles,  (shaking  hands.)  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you  cheerful  and 
happy,  Miranda. 

Mr.  Legrand,  (advancing.)    I  welcome  you  on  your  return,  Charles. 

Charles,  (sliafcing  hands.)   Thanks,  father — your  devoted  son,  (bowing.) 

Mrs.  Legrand,  vexed;  apart.)     Every  one  must  have  their  own  way ! 

Charles,  (deferentially.)    Mother ! 

Mrs.  Legrand.  That  will  do,  Charles;  you  will  convulse  me  into 
hysterics ;  you  are  a  good  boy,  I  am  satisfied,  Charles. 

Peter.  L.  I  hope,  Charles,  that  you  have  picked  up  something  in  your 
travels? 

Mrs.  Legrand.  And,  Charles,  that  you  have  dropped  your  plebeian 
manners,  having  seen  the  aristocracy  of  the  Continent.  But  Miranda, 
my  dear,  your  errand. 

Miranda.    I  go,  aunt.  [Exit. 

Peter  L.  I  mean,  Charles,  that  you  have  not  fooled  your  time  like  the 
fools  of  your  age  of  our  day. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  And  I  hope,  Charles,  that  you  have  been  wise  enough 
to  fashion  your  ways  so  as  to  acquire  the  elegant,  graceful  and  fashion- 
able polish  of  our  more  civilized  and  refined  neighbors. 

Peter  L.  That  is  what  I  apprehended.  Madam,  that  is  none  but  a  fool's 
ambition. 

Mrs.  Legrand.    Then  fools  have  the  upper-hand  in  the  world,  husband. 

Peter  L.  I  know  that  it  requires  a  wise  man  to  make  a  good  fool,  but 
your  fools  are  mere  apes.  It  appears,  Charles,  that  it  was  the  height  of 
your  mother's  ambition  that  you  should  mimic  some  outlandish  fools,  but 
my  object  was  that  you  should  have  acquired  valuable  knowledge,  that 
would  have  been  useful  to  you ;  precious  time  should  never  be  wasted  in 
foolery  and  dissipation — and  the  road  to  fortune  lies  not  in  quoting  vapid 
and  high-flown  phrases,  and  indulging  in  the  cup ;  you  will  find  it  so, 
Charles,  perhaps  too  late. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  You  have  concluded  your  sermon,  husband,  then 
amen,  with  all  my  heart !  But,  husband,  you  do  not  certainly  wish  him 
to  wear  his  life  in  poring  over  books,  everlastingly  ? 

Peter  L.  But  you  have  made  him  pore  over  Greek,  Latin  and  other 
trash,  equally  useless  to  a  common  business  man. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  A  business  man  ?  He  must  enjoy  his  youth  in  a  be- 
coming way. 

Peter  L.    And  play  the  ape  on  his.  parent's  sweat  of  the  brow. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  There,  husband,  you  are  not  overwise,  perspiration  is 
not  over  genteel— you  should  always  be  cool— never  do  any  thing  in  a 
hurry. 

Peter  L.  It  could  be  no  wonder  if  I  were  ruined  by  your  follies ;  you 
made  Charles  go  on  the  Continent  to  pick  up  foreign  airs,  manners  and 
vices,  when  he  should  have  been  at  the  counting-house,  a  useful  and  con- 
siderate man,  as  his  father  desires  him  to  be. 

Mrs.  Legrand.    Horrid !    Husband,  you  will  always  be  preaching ; 
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you  ought  to  know  that  that  is  not  done  in  closets,  now ;  it  is  the  fashion 
to  go  to  church.  A  young  man  should  not  enter  into  any  business  before 
five  and  twenty,  to  give  time  to  his  ideas  to  expand. 

Peter  L.  His  ideas  will  so  expand  toward  dissipation  and  profligacy 
that  he  will  be  more  a  gallows-bird  than  any  thing  else.  But,  Charles, 
how  do  you  now  feel  disposed  to  enter  into  business  seriously  ? 

Mrs.  Legrand.    Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  husband. 

Charles,  (bowing.)    I  am.  at  your  commands,  father. 

Enter  MIRANDA. 

Miranda.    Why,  aunt,  I  could  not  find  it. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  No  matter,  my  dear,  (Aside.)  Why  did  she  not  look 
till  evening.  (Aloud.)  Charles,  have  you  not  mei  any  of  your  friends  on 
the  Continent  ? 

Charles.  I  have  not,  mother,  but  I  have  made  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance in  Paris. 

Miranda.    Then  you  had  agreeable  company,  cousin. 

Charles.  Yes,  Miranda ;  as  my  friend  intended  visiting  this  city,  I  gave 
him  a  letter  of  introduction. 

Mrs.  Legrand.    Who  is  he,  Charles? 

Peter  L.    A  man,  of  course. 

Charles.    Albert,  Count  Vonspoker,  mother. 

Mrs.  Legrand,  (rising  passionately  and  dropping  the  lap-dog.)  A 
Count  ?  Oh,  raptures  !  (Lap-dog  howls  and  barks.) 

Enter  CATHARINE,  hurriedly. 

Catharine.    What's  the  matter,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  Legrand.    Take  away  that  horrid  dog  ! 

Catharine,  (taking  the  dog.)  Poor  thing,  it  is  hurt,  I  will  nurse  it.  (See- 
ing Charles.)  So,  here  is  Mister  Charles !  How  do  you  do,  sir,  (curtsey- 
ing.) 

Charles.     Very  well,  Catharine.  [Exit  Catharine. 

Mrs.  Legrand.    A  Count — not  a  man,  husband — a  Lord ! 

Peter  L.    Not  a  man  but  a  fool,  I  dare  say. 

Mrs.  Legrand.    A  Count !    Has  the  Count  arrived,  Charles  ? 

Charles.  I  don't  know,  mother,  but  he  started  from  Paris  before  I 
did  so. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  Oh !  how  I  do  long  to  see  him.  Introduce  him  as  soon 
as  possible,  Charles.  A  Count !  How  my  house  will  be  honored  by  his 
presence ! 

Peter  L.  1  forbid  his  coming !  Charles,  there  you  have  made  a  fool  of 
yourself— you  had  no  business  with  Counts  or  extra  refined  villains. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  How  ridiculous  you  are,  husband ;  why,  it  will  be  an 
honor  to  receive  the  Count ;  he  will  be  the  lion  of  fashion. 

Peter  L.  A  plague  on  fashion !  Fashion  will  drag  me  to  ruin  and  des- 
pair, at  this  rate,  shortly.  Your  Count  will  be  a  lion,  and  you,  silly  fools, 
will  worship  him — it  is  the  fashion  !  Slaves  ! 

Mrs.  Legrand.  Miranda,  my  dear,  we  will  have  a  distinguished 
visiter — you  must  try  to  be  interesting  and  bewitching,  to  entertain  him 
in  a  worthy  manner. 

Miranda.    It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  do  so,  aunt. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  Very  well,  my  dear.  (Aside.)  If  I  should  succeed  in 
making  the  Count  marry  Miranda,  oh  !  how  happy  I  would  be — and  dis- 
tinguished. He  must  be  rich,  too — but  Charles  must  not  marry  Miranda ; 
I  am  fearful  that  the  girl  loves  him,  but  I'll  try  to  please  every  one. 
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Peter  L.    Charles,  follow  me  to  my  room. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  Why,  husband,  don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Charles  has  just 
arrived. 

Peter  L.  But  what  is  he  doing  here  ?  besides,  I  have  business  to  at- 
tend to. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  Attend  to  it,  then,  husband — you  will  speak  to  Charles 
on  the  morrow. 

Peter  L.,  (aside.)  A  plague  on  fashion  !  Oh,  fashion  !  thou  art  more 
pernicious  than  the  golden  calf,  although  far  less  substantial !  [Exit. 

Charles.  Mother,  what  is  the  matter  with  father,  that  he  looks  so  stern 
and  speaks  so  bitterly  ? 

Mrs.  Legrand.  Nothfng  that  I  know,  Charles,  but  that  he  believes  that 
a  man  ought  to  add  so  many  dollars  to  his  money  chest  every  day ;  but 
don't  think  any  thing  of  it. 

Miranda.  I  am  delighted  at  your  return,  Charles — I  often  thought  of 
you  in  your  absence. 

Charles.  Thanks,  Miranda,  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  say  that  I  did  not 
think  of  you — but  forgive  me,  Miranda,  strange  sights  captivated  my 
thoughts. 

Mrs.  Legrand.    All  is  forgotten,  Charles. 

Enter  POMPEY,  to  announce. 

Mrs.  Legrand.    Miranda,  my  dear,  the  Count. 

Pompey,  (grinning  ;  aside.)  Missus  wants  to  play  de  bright  woman, 
but's  no  go.  (Aloud,  and  in  a  stentorian  tone.}  Colonel  Diamond  and 
daughters.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  Oh,  dear!  I  thought  that  it  was  the  Count;  I  was 
already  in  a  flutter. 

Enter  COLONEL  DIAMOND,  CELESTINA  and  CLARANDA. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  How  do  you  do,  Colonel  ?  I  am  happy  to  see  you. 
Young  ladies,  how  do  you  do  f 

Colonel.     Mrs.  Legrand,  your  devoted. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  Colonel,  my  son  Charles,  just  arrived  from  the  Con- 
tinent. 

Colonel.  Charles,  your  devoted;  you  look  as  fine  as  a  militia  after  a  ' 
regular  training,  a  ten  pounder  would  respect  your  honest  countenance — 
you  would  make  a  fine  soldier — I  must  have  you  at  the  next  parade — any 
war  in  the  old  world  ?  any  powder  and  ball  sport  to  be  expected  shortly? 
None  at  all — I  am  sorry  for  it ;  all  the  world's  fearful  of  our  brave  militia, 
every  parade  shows  our  indomitable  phalanxes — every  man  a  tower  of 
strength — Jupiter  with  his  thunderbolts. 

Charles,  (bowing.)    Hail  to  the  chief. 

Colonel.    Hail  to  the  chief— to  the  militia — to  Columbia ! 

Mrs.  Legrand.    Colonel,  be  seated,  if  you  please. 

Colonel,  (bowing.)    Your  devoted.     (They  sit  on  the  sofa.) 

Charles,  (advancing-  to  the  group  of  ladies.}  How  do  you  do,  Miss 
Celestina,  Miss  Claranda  ? 

Celestina.  Charles,  you  have  returned  from  the  Continent,  have  you  ? 
Do  tell  us  all  about  its  sights  and  wonders. 

Claranda.  I  am  delighted  at  your  happy  return,  Charles  ;  but,  sister, 
are  you  not  fearful  of  taxing  Charles  in  the  recital  ? 

Celestina.  Well,  now,  Claranda,  you  know  that  Charles,  just  returned 
in  a  free  country,  values  liberty  too  much  to  allow  himself  to  be  taxed  ; 
but  I  do  not  impose  the  task,  I  ask  the  boon  as  a  favor.  Miranda,  join  us. 
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Miranda.  If  Charles  is  not  too  fatigued,  he  might  favor  us,  but  I  leave 
it  to  his  discretion. 

Charles.  No  more,  fair  pleaders,  I  yield  assent ;  but,  ladies,  the  task  is 
cumbrous  and  difficult;  shall  I  give  you  an  outline  of  a  storm  at  sea? 

Celestina.    Yes,  that  will  be  awfully  sublime  ! 

Miranda.    Yes,  Charles,  give  us  that  with  some  tragic  farce. 

Charles.    What  say,  Miss  Claranda  ? 

Celestina,  Never  mind,  Charles,  you  have  a  plurality  of  voices — if 
sister  dissent  you  have  a  majority  of  one. 

Claranda.    I  do  make  the  request  unanimous. 

Celestina.  Clothe  your  fears  with  valor,  sister ;  now,  Charles,  for  the 
deed  of  dreadful  note  ! 

Miranda.  Charles,  from  the  depth  of  your  tragic  muse  discourse  in 
soul-inspiring  strains. 

Charles,  (with  tragic  force.) 

'Twas  in  a  dark,  awfully  tempestuous,  Nature's  wrathful  night ! 
The  winds  furiously  blew,  the  foaming  waves  rolled,  dashed  high ! 
The  elements,  in  uproar,  convuls'd  heaven  and  earth,  and  lights 
Of  thunder  burst,  sublime  and  awfully  illum'ning  the  sky ! 

Celestina.    What  next,  Charles  ? 

Miranda.    Is  not  that  awful  enough,  Celestina? 

Claranda.    Dispel  that  gloomy  mantle,  Charles. 

Celestina.    But  the  sequel,  there  must  be  an  end  to  all  things. 

Charles.    The  sequel  is  radiantly  sublime,  ladies. 

Miranda.    Let  us  have  it,  Charles. 

Charles.    You  know  that  after  rain  comes  fair  weather. 

Celestina.  Every  body  knows  that — that  is  obsolete,  a  barbarous  axiom 
— let  us  have  a  novel  idea. 

Claranda.    A  poetical  delineation,  Charles. 

Charles,  (thinking.)    I  have  it. 

In  lieu  of  the  dark  foreboding  aspect, 
The  rainbow'd  sky  bore  a  radiant  signet ! 

Miranda.    Splendid,  Charles ! 

Celestina.    Magnificent,  Charles ! 

Claranda.    Very  pretty  and  chaste,  Charles. 

Charles.  Let  me  say  a  few  words  in  praise  of  a  country  that  I  have 
visited. 

Celestina.    Do. 

Charles.  The  purity  of  its  heaven,  the  serenity  of  its  sun,  and  the  per- 
fumes of  its  atmosphere,  are  crowned  jewels  of  its  diadem,  nowhere  else 
to  be  found ;  besides,  its  taste  and  affection  for  the  arts  and  sciences  have 
made  it  the  cradle  of  divine  music  and  poesy,  the  temple  of  the  muses, 
and  the  elysium  of  the  delights,  enjoyments,  splendors  and  magnificences 
of  this  modern  age  ! 

Miranda.    A  splendid  abode,  indeed. 

Celestina.  Not  to  be  excelled;  oh,  'twould  be  bliss  to  dwell  in  such  an 
elysium ! 

Claranda.  Bewitching !  But  where  is  the  enchanted  place,  so  highly 
favored  ? 

Charles.    It  is  the  fair  and  beauteous  Italia ! 

Celestina.     A  lovely  spot.    What  do  you  say  of  Paris,  Charles  ? 

Charles.  Of  the  great,  sublime  and  magnificent  Paris,  there  might  be 
volumes  said,  and  in  but  meagre  praise  ;  but  you  must  not  expect  a  fair 
and  graphic  description  in  a  stanza. 

Celestina.    Why  not  give  us  a  small  monster  poem,  Charles  ? 

Charles.    If  poetry  could  be  made  by  machinery. 
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Miranda.    It  can — it  is  made,  Charles. 

Charles.  Oh,  wonder  of  the  nineteenth  century!  think  of  a  closeted 
genius  sketching  four  lines  a  day,  when  now  a  machine  will  throw  off  a 
column  in  an  hour !  Methinks  that  angels'  breathing  gems  fall  at  each 
pulsative  stroke,  and  that  a  well  poised  lever  makes  the  delicate  rythm 
and  metre.  O,  wonder,  thou  art  incessant !  Now,  ladies,  you  will  ex- 
cuse the  unworthy  effort.  I  am  fearful  of  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking. ( Thinking. ) 

Paris,  the  superb,  magnificent  city, 
Of  queenly  beauty,  grace  and  ingenuity ! 
Thy  bosom  contains  treasures  of  genius  and  art, 
Thy  casket  the  brightest  gems  of  beauteous  mart ! 
Thou  art  the  world's  gay  and  sumptuous  elysium — 
The  cradle  of  all  refinement  and  inventions. 
In  loud  and  long  continued  blasts  the  trumpet  sounds  thy  fame ! 
All  over  the  globe  the  cannon's  roar  echoes — thou  art  great ! 
Colonel,  (rising  quickly.)    Bravo !  well  said,  young  man  :  you  will  be 
my  Aid  at  the  next  militia  training. 

In  loud  and  long  continued  blasts  the  trumpet  sounds  thy  fame ! 
All  over  the  globe  the  cannon's  roar  echoes — thou  art  great ! 
Charles,  (to  the  young  ladies.)    The  Coloflel  thought  that  I  was  speak- 
ing of  his  militia  fame  and  greatness  ! 
All.    Ha !  ha  !  ha !  ha  !  ha !     (Laughing  lottdly.) 
Colonel,  (laughing.)    Hail  to  the  militia  chief  of  Columbia  ! 

Enter  POMPEY,  to  announce. 

Pompey  t  (in  a  loud  voice.)    Count  de  Vonspoker. 

Enter  ADOLPHUS  HORATIO. 

Horatio,  (to  Pompey.)    Count  Vonspoker,  you  black  villain. 

Pompey.  Pompey  no  denounce  twice,  denounce  yourself— Pompey's 
disorder 's  done..  [Exit. 

Horatio,  (bowing  low.)  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  noble  servant, 
Count  Vonspoker. 

Mrs.  Leg-rand.  You  are  extremely  welcome,  Count ;  I  am  highly  ho- 
nored by  this  condescension. 

Charles,  (aside.)    Count !  that's  not  Albert. 

Horatio.    Your  servant,  madam. 

Mrs.  Legrand.    Count,  my  friend,  Colonel  Diamond. 

Horatio.    How'd  do,  old  fellow — Colonel  in  the  Kickapoo  war,  eh  ? 

Colonel,  (aside.)  That's  that  foreign  mushroom.  (Aloud.)  Your  de- 
voted; Colonel  of  militia,  American  citizen,  sovereign  freeman — parent 
of  two  angels,  guardian  of  the  peace,  counsellor  of  the  nation,  candidate  to 
Congress,  foe  to  all  monarchs  and  tyrants,  Columbia's  pride.  (With  em- 
phasis.) 

In  loud  and  long  continued  blasts  the  trumpet  sounds  my  fame ! 
All  over  the  globe  the  cannon's  roar  echoes — you  are  great ! 

[Charles,  the  young  ladies,  Horatio  joining,  laugh  sarcastically. 

Colonel,  (in  a  dudgeon.)  Order  !  Your  superior — locked  for  contempt 
— court  martial — fines — splendid  dinners ! 

Mrs.  Legrand.  Count,  my  son  Charles,  just  returned  from  the  Conti- 
nent. 

Charles,  (to  Horatio.)    Who  the  devil  are  you  ? 

Horatio,  (to  Charles.}  Hush!  a  friend  of  Albert;  I  will  explain  all — be 
quiet. 
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Celestina,  (to  Claranda.)  I  thought  that  he  was  a  foreign  Count.  Do 
you  remember,  sister,  what  he  said — the  American  belles  are  magnificent 
creatures. 

Claranda.    Yes,  sister. 

Mrs.  Leg-rand.    Count,  my  niece,  Miranda. 

Horatio,  (bowing  to  Miranda.)    Your  devoted  servant,  Miss  Miranda. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  Colonel,  my  dear  Charles,  I  want  to  engage  your  at- 
tention for  a  few  minutes — please  follow  me.  (Aside.}  I  want  to  give 
i  tete-a-tete  to  the  Count.  (Aloud.)  Count,  don't  remark  my  absence ; 
Miranda,  my  dear,  entertain  our  noble  guest. 

Miranda.     Since  it  is  your  pleasure,  aunt. 

Charles,  (aside.)    Cousin  to  remain  with  that  impostor  ! 

Mrs.  Leg-rand.    Your  arm,  Colonel ;  Charles,  gallant  the  dears. 

[Exeunt. 

Horatio.  Miss  Miranda,  be  seated.  (They  sit  on  the  sofa.)  Charming 
Miranda,  I  am  enchanted  in  enjoying  your  divine  presence  ;  I  am  trans- 
planted in  a  magnificent  heaven  by  your  beauteous  self;  I  am  elsewhere, 
positively,  'pon  my  honor. 

Miranda.     You  are  jesting  in  a  foreign  tongue,  Count. 

Horatio.  The  recherche  mode  of  communication  of  the  beau  monde, 
pretty  Miranda,  'pon  my  honor. 

Miranda.    Very  pretty,  indeed. 

Horatio.  Charming  Miranda,  you  are  the  most  beauteous  creature  that 
I  ever  saw,  positively  ;  you  American  beauties  are  such  lovely  and  vo- 
luptuous Venuses,  'pon  my  honor.  (Takes  her  hand}  Beauteous  Mi- 
randa, you  are  so  fascinating  and  captivating,  that  when  I  gaze  on  your 
divine  face  I  evaporate  in  a  tender  mood,  most  positively.  (Stoops  on 
one  knee}  Lovely  Miranda,  you  are  a  queenly  angel,  the  goddess  of  an 
enchanted  sphere,  to  be  crowned  sovereign  mistress,  to  sit  on  a  high 
throne,  in  a  magnificent  court,  the  queen  of  all  charms,  loveliness  and 
beauty.  Adorable  Miranda,  a  great  Count 

Enter  POMPEY,  to  announce. 

Pompey,  (seeing  Horatio  and  Miranda.)    By  de  black  gemman  ! 
Horatio,  (rising;   aside.)    Who  the  devil  is  that?    1  am  discounte- 
nanced in  my  maiden  speech  to  a  virgin  maid ! 

Pompey.     Mister de  friend  ob  de  Count.  [Exit. 

Horatio.    Will  you  accept  my  arm,  Miranda? 

Miranda,  (taking  his  arm.)  .You  did  not  conclude  your  speech,  Count. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  ALBERT. 

Albert.  Gone  !  He  is  a  lucky  dog ;  he  will  play  the  Count  with  more 
importance  than  I  am  able,  and  he  will  win  the  jewel.  (Sits  by  a  table.) 

Re-enter  POMPEY,  announcing  Mister  JOHN  FLITCH. 

Enter  JOHN  FLITCH.    (Advances  toward  ALBERT.) 

Enter  MRS.  LEGRAND. 

Mrs.  Legrand,  (astounded ;  aside.)  The  Count  and  Miranda  gone  !  I 
am  fooled  again  !  One  cannot  be  mistress  in  her  own  house  !  (To  Pom- 


reyp, 


.)    Slave  !  why  did  you  admit  those  visiters?  villain  ! 

^ompey.    I  cogitated  as  per  Missus'  orders.  [Exit. 
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Mrs.  Legrand.  I  can  never  have  my  own  way ;  I  must  be  thwarted 
in  every  thing ;  all  will  be  ruined ;  servants  are  masters  now ;  I'll  be  my 
own  servant  in  this  matter !  [Exit. 

Albert,  (rising  ;  to  the  old  man.')  I  am  ashamed  of  my  conduct  when 
we  last  met,  sir  ;  I  hope  that  you  will  forgive  me.  I  deplore  my  friend's 
part,  sir,  and  my  warmth  in  his  defence  has  offended  you,  I  am  fearful. 

John  F.  It  has,  young  man ;  but  no  vindictiveness — you  are  forgiven  ; 
it  is  a  noble  mind  that  owns  its  faults.  But  believe  me,  discard  such 
friends — they  are  vampyres,  and  will  lead  you  to  dissipation  and  ruin,  at 
best. 

Albert.    I  will  be  guided  by  your  counsels,  sir. 

Re-enter  POMPEY.     Gives  a  note  to  the  old  man. 

Pompey.    From  de  Count,  Mister.  [Exit. 

John  F.    The  Count  ?    Your  friend,  young  man ;  an  impudent  villain  ! 
Albert.    Have  no  fear,  sir. 
John  F.    Fear  ! — of  such  a  knave !     (Reading  the  note.) 

Old  scamp ! 

Heartless  villain  ! 

Albert.    Keep  cool,  sir. 

John  F.,  (reading.)  You  are  a  plebeian,  John  Flitch,  and  you  have  as- 
sumed the  grand  responsibility  of  insulting  a  nobleman,  for  which  gross 
breach  and  violation  of  fashion's  etiquette,  I  impose  peremptory  satis- 
faction, or  you  are  a  damnable  old  scamp. 

Your  insulted 

COUNT  VONSPOKER. 

(Tearing  and  throwing  down  the  note.}    Villain!  I'll  have  you  arrested 
as  a  rabid  dog !  Villainous  fool ! 

Albert.    Have  no  fears,  sir,  I  will  pacify  him. 

John  F.    You — his  friend — hence  ! 

Albert.  Relent,  sir ;  you  would  not  discard  your  kinsman  because  he 
has  been  deceived  in  his  friendship  ? 

John  F.     Who  are  you  ? 

Albert.    Your  unworthy,  but  penitent  nephew. 

John  F.  My  nephew  ?  Oh  heaven !  could  misfortune  have  stricken  a 
more  horrible  blow  ? 

Albert.  Uncle,  do  not  turn  away  from  your  guilty  and  wretched  ne- 
phew !  I  have  been  misled  in  the  world,  but  I  had  no  adviser,  no  sincere 
friend  to  lead  me  by  the  hand  in  the  path  of  honor  and  usefulness,  and  I 
erred,  following  wicked  examples.  Forgive  my  errors,  uncle,  and  lead 
me  in  uprightness. 

John  F.  The  world  spoke  well ;  I  find  my  nephew  a  gay  and  rascally 
young  fool  of  the  day,  up  to  his  ears  in  dissipation  and  a  pest  upon  society, 
useless  to  himself  and  all  the  world.  A  consolation,  indeed,  after  a  long 
absence,  to  find  my  nephew  a  worthless  fool,  mingling  with  such  asso- 
ciates as  that  foreign  knave,  dressed  as  an  ape,  to  make  people  gape  and 
stare  as  at  a  wild  beast !  Shame  !  Why  not  have  acted  like  an  honest 
man,  and  be  active  in  honest  and  profitable  pursuits,  rather  than  play  the 
fool  ?  And  your  name,  too,  the  honest  name  that  your  parents  and  kin- 
dred bore,  you  discarded,  to  please  silly  fools  like  yourself! 

Albert.    Fashion,  uncle. 

John  F.  The  deuce  on  fashion !  fashion  ought  never  to  make  slaves  of 
a  free  people  ;  but  follow  me — if  you  hereafter  play  the  man  according  to 
my  counsels,  I  may  forgive  you. 
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Albert ;  (aside.')    He  is  gammoned.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  CELESTINA. 

Celestina.  I  will  sit  very  quietly.  (Sits  on  the  sofa.)  I  will  appear 
very  diffident  and  modest  when  the  Count  comes.  What  a  splendid  and 
captivating  man  he  is  ;  I  must  entangle  him  in  my  net.  What  a  prize  he 
will  be  !  A  Countess  !  oh  how  grand  and  delicious  that  would  be !  A  great 
lady,  admitted  at  court,  covered  with  jewels,  dwelling  in  a  palace  like  a 
.queen;  how  majestic  and  magnificent!  (Hearing.}  He  comes;  I  must 
look  a  little  bashful ;  how  my  heart  beats  at  his  coming;  I  won't  be  able 
to  say  a  word  ;  how  strange  I  feel ;  I  must  be  in  love,  yes,  but  I  must  look 
sweet  and  bewitching.  He  comes  ! 

Re-enter  POMPEY. 

Ponipey.    Colonel  wants  you,  young  missus.  [Exit. 

Celestina.     Oh,  you  black  villain !    (Falls  on  the  side  of  the  sofa.) 

SCENE  II—  The  Battery. 
Enter  ALBERT  and  ADOLPHUS  HORATIO. 

Horatio.  Tell  me  all,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  expiring  in  the  perplexities 
of  expectations. 

Albert.    I  have  seen  your  uncle. 

Horatio.    Now,  my  dear  fellow,  go  on,  you'll  martyrize  me  like  a  saint. 

Albert.    A  saintly  sinner,  I  should  wager. 

Horatio.  The  devil  of  a  devilish  sinner  like  you !  Now,  my  dear  boy, 
.don't  keep  my  breath  in  an  agonizing  suspense;  what  did  the  old  scamp 
observe  at  the  lecture  of  my  note  ?  did  he  profler  humble  apology,  although 
in  that  confounded  plebeian  style;  shocking,  positively,  the  old  fools  will 
retain  their  antediluvian  manners  and  habits,  discarding  our  fashionable, 
elegant  and  polished  usages  ;  absurd,  damn  it.  Did  he  tender  satisfaction 
to  his  insulted  friend,  to  the  noble  Count  Vonspoker,  my  dear  boy? 

Albert.  He  was  furious  at  reading  your  flattering  epithet,  but  I  told  him 
to  be  cool,  and  he  read  your  note. 

Horatio.  Well,  what  next ;  what  is  the  humble  nature  of  his  plebeian 
apology? 

Albert^     He  did  not  apologize. 

Horatio.    Dogged,  plebeian  republicanism. 

Albert.  He  said  that  you  were  a  knave — a  villain — and  that  he  would 
have  you  hanged  as  a  rabid  dog. 

Horatio.  The  old  scamp!  he  never  liked  me,  the  stubborn,  confound- 
edly stupid  old  fool ;  but  it  is  shocking,  positively — a  Count  to  be  insulted 
by  one  of  the  canaille  in  this  land  of  liberty  ;  but  I'll  have  satisfaction, 
damn  me. 

Albert.    He  was  enraged  against  me  because  I  was  your  friend. 

Horatio.    Just  like  him— he  never  liked  me ;  but  go  on,  my  dear  boy. 

Albert.  He  advised  me  to  renounce  the  association  of  such  friends  as 
you,  saying  that  you  must  leadme  to  ruin  and  perdition,  at  best. 

Horatio.  The  old  scamp  !  just  like  him ;  he  never  liked  me.  Did  he 
forgive  you,  my  dear  boy  ? 

Albert.  He  spoke  a  great  deal  of  how  cruel  it  was,  that  after  a  long 
absence  he  found  his  nephew  as  bad  as  the  world  had  pictured  him,  a  dull 
and  useless  fool,  who,  instead  of  gaining  wealth  and  fame  by  an  active 
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and  honest  ambition,  had  dissipated,  fooled  away  precious  time,  squan- 
dered his  money,  dressed  like  an  ape  for  public  exhibition,  and  had  chosen 
the  road  to  ruin. 

Horatio.  The  old  scamp  !  just  like  him  ;  he  never  liked  me  ;  I  never 
could  bear  his  long  sermons — the  old  fools  are  so  shockingly  stupid  and 
prosy ;  we  like  liberty,  and  life  full  of  sports  and  voluptics — short  and 
sweet ;  I  can't  be  humbugged  by  crazy  and  doting  old  fools — I  am  too 
spirited,  damn  me. 

Albert.  But  it's  all  right :  the  old  man  would  not  be  very  cold  hearted 
and  revengeful ;  he  was  willing  to  forego  his  antipathies  and  resentment, 
to  gain  power  and  control  over  a  fool  and  poor  nephew. 

Horatio.  He  will  find  that  he  is  not  wide  awake  and  wise  enough  to 
control  and  lead  us  young  roues,  'pon  my  honor. 

Albert.    And  that  he'll  be  made  a  fool,  notwithstanding  his  wisdom. 

Horatio.  And  a  dupe,  notwithstanding  his  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Of  course,  my  dear  boy,  warmly  engrafted  in  his  affections,  you  will  not 
hesitate  to  bleed  him  ;  that  must  be  the  sublime  height  of  the  joke,  and 
the  solidity. 

Albert.    The  game's  begun ;  he'll  be  gammoned ! 

Horatio.  Bravo,  my  dear  boy  !  that's  the  most  refined  piece  of  sub- 
limity. 

Albert.    And  it  will  be  the  most  desirable  achievement. 

Horatio.    If  not  on  the  road  to  fortune,  we'll  swim  in  a  golden  ocean. 

Albert.    And  hug  smiling  fortune  in  a  tight  embrace. 

Horatio.  Bravo,  my  dear  boy ;  you  are  a  brilliant  and  crackling  wit  in 
the  glorious  constellation  of  bright  luminaries!  My  dear  boy,  do  you 
know  Charles  Legrand  ? 

Albert.    I  knew  one  Charles  Legrand  in  Paris. 

Horatio.    The  same ;  he  has  arrived. 

Albert.    Have  you  seen  him  ? 

Horatio.  I  introduced  myself  to  the  mamma ;  she  was  in  ecstasies  to 
have  so  distinguished  a  visiter  in  her  house ;  Miranda  is  an  angel  of  a 
beauty,  and  mamma  desires  me  to  make  her  a  Countess ;  capital,  my  dear 
boy  !  Mamma  introduced  me  to  Charles  as  Count  Vonspoker,  and  be- 
tween ourselves,  Charles  asked  me,  "  who  the  devil  are  you  ?" 

Albert.    He  was  not  a'ware  of  the  cheat  ? 

Horatio.  Of  the  honorable  compact,  my  dear  boy  !  I  am  only  cheat- 
ing a  cheat  of  an  uncle;  he  always  cheated  me  of  his  affections — I  am 
only  reciprocating  the  obligation,  damn  me  !  But  think  of  that,  my  dear 
boy,  Charles  said  to  me,  Count  Vonspoker,  one  of  the  lesser  potentates  of 
the  Germanic  empire,  who  the  devil  are  you?  Well,  I  must  condescend 
to  humiliate  my  high  pretensions  and  inform  him  of  the  peculiar  delicacy 
of  the  noble  transaction ;  I  have  given  him  rendezvous  here. 

Albert,  (looking.}    He  comes. 

Horatio.    That's  "  who  the  devil  are  you  ?" 

Enter  CHARLES  LEGRAND. 

Horatio,  (advancing  and  taking  his  hand.)  How'd  do,  Charles,  my 
dear  boy  ? 

Charles,  (shaking  hands.)  Albert,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you;  you 
gained  time  in  our  coming  over. 

Albert.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  your  glorious  native  land,  and  in  this 
city,  its  mistress  emporium. 

Horatio.  Tlie  most  magnificent  mistress  of  mighty  and  glorious  em- 
pires ! 

2* 
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Albert.    Except  Paris,  Count. 

Horatio.    No  exception,  damn  me ! 

Charles.    Count  Vonspoker !— Albert— how  is  this  ? 

Horatio.  Charles,  my  dear  boy,  Albert  has  repudiated  his  titleship  in 
my  particular  favor,  'pon  my  honor. 

Charles.  And  you  have  repudiated  your  free  and  glorious  citizenship, 
a  native  of  this  free  land  ? 

Horatio.  I  am  disgusted,  positively,  of  our  vulgar  plebeianship !  like 
the  Colonel,  I  desire  that  through  the  whole  world, 

In  loud  and  long  continued  blasts  the  trumpet  sounds  my  fame  ! 
All  over  the  globe  the  cannon's  roar  echoes — you  are  great ! 

Charles,  (laughing.)    Like  the  Colonel,  you  are  hoaxing  yourself. 

Horatio.    How  so,  eh,  my  dear  boy  ? 

Charles.    The  lines  are  in  praise  of  Paris. 

Horatio.  The  devil  they  are !  We  call  our  own  every  thing  that  is  in 
this  Continent,  damn  me ! 

Charles.    But  you  have  repudiated  your  citizenship. 

Horatio.    Every  thing  is  ours  and  must  be  ours  ! 

Charles.  But  we'll  repudiate  renegades  and  Countships — we  won't 
recognize  any  outlandish  despots. 

Horatio.  But  I  am  only  a  native  freeman  in  borrowed  robes,  playing 
the  Count  by  way  of  variety ;  spirited,  ambitious  and  onward  is  the  genus 
Americano ! 

Charles.    Solve  that  riddle,  Albert. 

Horatio.  Why,  my  dear  boy,  we  have  lent  robes  and  names,  in  sight 
of  the  golden  balls. 

Albert.  It's  only  to  cheat  a  cheating  uncle,  Charles,  and  Horatio  wants 
to  make  an  apprenticeship  in  Countship. 

Horatio.  And  be  the  lion  idolized  by  the  haut  ton — the  enchanted  toy 
to  all  the  mammas,  the  captivating  beau  to  all  the  beauties,  the  suicide  of 
all  the  mush-heads  and  rushlights  of  the  fashionable  world — an  incom- 
parable lion ! 

Charles.  Well,  we'll  have  some  sport.  Well,  Count,  who  is  that  ras- 
cally uncle  of  yours  ? 

Horatio.  The  old  scamp  is  designated  by  the  vulgar  plebeianism  of 
John  Flitch,  and  his  fashionable  and  dashing  nephew  sports  under  the 
grandiloquent  and  magnificent  appellation  of  Count  Vonspoker,  heir  to  the 
German  Empire,  and  sovereign  of  the  American  Continent !  By-the  by, 
my  dear  boys,  when  I'll  be  on  my  ancestor's  throne,  I'll  annex  the  German 
Empire  to  the  American  Republic ! 

All.    Liberty  and  America !    Huzza !  huzza ! 

Enter  JOHN  FLITCH,  crying  huzza .'  huzza ! 

Horatio.    That's  that  old  scamp,  John  Flitch ;  boys,  sauve  quipeut .' 

[All  run  away. 

John  F.  And  that's  that  impudent  foreign  dog !  he'll  be  a  gallows-bird 
if  he  lives.  Liberty  and  America !  huzza !  {Exit. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — Apartment  of  Eugenia. 
EUGENIA  sewing  by  a  table  ;  JOSEPH  SNIFFLE  sitting  by  her. 

Joseph.  Why,  Eugenia,  you  are  sewing  everlastingly,  and  at  night, 
too,  by  a  dim  light ;  it  must  be  injurious  to  health  and  spirits,  and  not  least 
of  all,  to  your  sight.  Cousin,  your  beautiful  eyes  will  become  dim,  dull 
and  fireless.  You  may  have  read  of  brilliant  and  sparkling  eyes,  piercing 
to  the  very  soul  in  a  mighty  glance,  and  exhibiting  treasures  of  love  and 
passion.  What  a  pity  it  would  be  if  yours  should  become  dull  and 
expressionless. 

Eugenia,  (with  a  sigh.}  Alas !  the  dimness  would  be  bad  enough,  but 
the  loss  of  sight  would  be  dreadful !  This  is  our  unfortunate  lot,  to  be 
immured  with  a  painful  task ;  but  it  can't  be  helped,  cousin ;  let  us  be 
resigned,  and  do  our  duties  with  the  most  willingness  and  cheerfulness 
possible. 

Joseph.  You  are  right,  cousin ;  and  if  our  efforts  are  honest  and  praise- 
worthy, they  may  be  rewarded. 

Eugenia.    Well,  we  are  but  atoms  in  the  world,  but  Providence  watches 
over  poor  birds,  and  if  we  are  worthy,  we  also  may  be  protected.    But 
you  spoke  of  love,  Joseph;  well,  I  think  it  strange  that  we  never  see 
love  but  in  novels,  whilst  we  read  thai  the  great  ladies  have  always  a 
bevy  of  beaus  around  them,  that  are  courted  by  every  body ;  but  we,  poor 
girls,  are  neglected !    It  is  again  riches  that  acts ;  money  gets  any  thing, 
from  a  lord  for  a  husband  to  a  seat  above  ! 
Joseph.    But  love,  cousin,  don't  always  produce  happiness. 
Eugenia:    How  do  you  know,  cousin  ? 

Joseph.  But  we  read,  Eugenia,  of  unreciprocated  love,  jealousies,  re- 
venges, murders  taking  place  by  the  agency  of  love. 

Eugenia.    But  there  are  exceptions.    You  know  that  love  is  intended  to 
make  persons  happier ;  but  if  unfortunate  circumstances  occur  to  mar  a 
smooth  road  to  bliss  and  happiness,  they  should  not  stand  as  a  nightmare 
in  all  cases,  but  we  should  undertake  the  task  with  a  hopeful  and  bold 
heart.    What  is  love,  Joseph? 
Joseph.     I  could'nt  define  it. 
Eugenia.    Have  you  never  loved  ? 
Joseph.    No,  cousin. 
Eugenia.    Never  had  a  sweetheart  ? 
Joseph.    No  ;  but  you  said  you  never  had  a  beau. 
Eugenia.    But  we  poor  girls  don't  see  any  body.    I  will  tell  you  what 
is  love.     You  know  your  feelings  for  a  friend  ?    Call  me  a  friend,  for 
instance. 

Joseph.  Yes,  Eugenia,  I  am  happy  in  your  welfare,  and  I  would  do 
all  to  make  you  happy. 

Eugenia.  Thanks,  cousin ;  but  that  is  only  friendship.  When  you 
love,  you  feel  a  more  tender  feeling,  your  hand  alone  does  not  act,  but 
your  heart  is  concerned,  you  feel  a  great  delight,  you  are  always  fearful 
to  give  offence,  you  are  all  tenderness  and  gentleness,  you  always  sigh  for 
the  object,  a  day's  absence  is  a  century ;  but  at  the  approach,  although 
longed  for,  you  are  pained,  you  feel  oppressed,  confused,  you  flutter,  you 
would  weep  for  joy,  you  forget  and  care  not  for  all  the  world,  the  object 
of  your  love  is  hope,  fortune,  happiness,  life,  all ;  for  it  you  would  do  all, 
torero  all,  undertake  and  achieve  all  in  the  world  !  Such  is  love,  cousin. 
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Joseph.    Then  you  must  be  in  love,  cousin,  to  know  all  about  it. 

Eugenia.     Yes,  I  love  a  cousin. 

Joseph.     He  must  be  very  happy. 

Eugenia.    Do  you  think  so  ? 

Joseph.     I  should  think  so. 

Eugenia.  You  do  think  so ;  but  don't  you  never  mean  to  love  and  be 
happy,  cousin? 

Joseph.    Well,  I  don't  know;  perhaps. 

Eugenia.  Perhaps ;  well,  there  's  a  faint  hope  for  a  maid,  she  may  be 
saved  the  disgrace  of  old  maidenship. 

Joseph,  (hearing  a  knock  at  the  door.}  Some  one  knocks ;  I  will  an- 
swer the  call,  Eugenia. 

Eugenia.  Do.  (Aside.)  How  dull  and  blind  men  are  on  the  matters 
of -the  heart! 

Enter  JOHN  FLITCH. 

John  F.,  (bowing.)    Good  morning,  Miss. 

Eugenia,  (having  rose  and  courtseying.)  Your  servant,  sir ;  Joseph,  a 
chair  for  the  gentleman,  if  you  please ;  be  seated,  sir.  (They  sit.) 

John  F.    I  hope  that  I  put  you  under  no  inconvenience,  my  dear  ? 

Eugenia.  Not  at  all,  sir.  May  I  inquire  to  what  I  am  indebted  for  the 
honor  of  the  visit,  sir  ? 

John  F.    I  am  at  your  service.    You  have  lost  a  purse  ? 

Eugenia.  Yes,  sir ;  and  although  it  contains  but  a  small  amount  of 
money,  the  loss  would  be  seriously  felt  in  my  circumstances. 

John  F.  I  read  the  advertisement ;  and  as  I  have  been  as  fortunate  as 
to  find  your  purse,  Eugenia,  I  came  to  return  it,  being  delighted  to  serve 
you,  as  a  friend  of  the  honest  and  industrious.  (Gives  the  purse.) 

Eugenia.  A  thousand  thanks,  sir ;  you  have  made  me  very  happy ;  I 
have  "been  much  distressed  at  the  loss,  for  you  see,  sir,  labor,  with  constant 
employ,  is  not  very  productive;  but  Providence  preserving  me  in  health, 
I  will  do  my  task  cheerfully. 

John  F.  Those  sentiments  honor  you,  Eugenia ;  industry  is  the  best 
criterion  of  the  value  and  usefulness  of  persons  in  all  stages  of  life.  Labor 
is  far  from  being  degrading — it  is  ennobling ;  but  depending  on  the  gains  of 
the  morrow  must  be  severe  and  uninviting  circumstances ;  but  still  the 
asperities  may  be  softened  by  bearing  the  adverse  fortune  with  resignation 
and  cheerfulness.  An  honest  and  industrious  career  will  be  rewarded  as 
it  deserves.  Is  this  young  man  a  brother  ? 

Eugenia.    Cousin,  sir. 

John  F.  I  need  not  ask  if  you  are  honest,  young  man — integrity  and 
industry  are  depicted  on  your  countenance,  and  an  honest  man  is  the 
noblest  work  of  creation.  You  have  taken  the  right  course,  young  man, 
to  gain  wealth  and  a  fair  fame ;  an  honest  and  active  life  must  lead  on  the 
road  to  fortune.  Examples  are  plenty  and  tempting  to  withdraw  the  young 
from  that  sphere,  to  idle  and  dissipate;  but  the  sequel  may  be  anticipated 
— after  a  short  time  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  want  will  overtake  them, 
and  a  career  of  crime  will  be  before  them,  which  many  will  be  apt  to 
adopt,  thus  blackening  an  already  worthless  character.  Continue,  young 
man,  an  honest  and  valuable  career,  and  prosperity  attends  you.  This  is 
my  card.  If  you  ever  need  my  assistance,  do  call  on  a  friend  of  the  just 
and  industrious.  I  will  take  my  leave ;  success  to  you ! 

Eugenia.     Thanks,  sir. 

Joseph,  (escorting  the  old  man  to  the  door.)     Many  thanks,  sir.      [Exit. 

Eugenia,  (opemng  the  purse  and  taking  out  a  bill.)  Fifty  dol lar?  !  How 
isthfe? 
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Joseph.    Fifty  dollars,  Eugenia? 

Eugenia  Fifty  dollars !  "This  is  not  my  money.  Run  after  the  old 
man,  Joseph ;  it  is  a  mistake.  (Exit  Joseph,  hurriedly^  Fifty  dollars  ! 

SCENE  II. — PETER  LEGRAND'S  Parlor. 
Enter  MRS.  LEGRAND. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  The  Count  is  a  fine  and  splendid  man,  the  lion  of  all 
fashionable  assemblies,  the  toy  of  all  the  fashionable  world,  but  his  pre- 
sence cannot  be  obtained  by  many  great  ladies,  and  I  am  much  envied, 
that  is  a  great  triumph  for  me — I  feel  supremely  happy;  with  the  patron- 
age of  the  Count  I  will  become  the  leader  of  the  bean  monde,  the  queen  of 
the  fashion,  the  oracle  of  the  Ion  ton  ;  the  victory  will  be  great,  I  will 
enjoy  my  triumph  with  a  sovereign  mien,  all  the  world  will  bow  and 
courtesy  to  Mrs.  Legrand,  as  the  queen  of  the  American  aristocracy ;  how 
glorious  that  will  be  !  The  Count  must  be  rich  and  powerful ;  Miranda  is 
a  charming  girl,  he  is  enamored  of  her,  there  is  my  longed  ambition,  my 
niece  will  become  a  Countess,  we  will  be  elevated  akin  to  the  nobility  in 
a  distinguished  manner.  Mr.  Legrand  is  always  speaking  of  the  past — 
how  vulgar  and  absurd !  It  is  true  that  I  have  not  always  been  a  great 
lady,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  be  elevated  to  the  queenship 
of  fashion;  when  I  emerged  from  my  previous  sphere  of  life,  I  buried 
every  one  of  its  appendages,  and  I  did  not  only  rise  to  the  station  of  a  lady 
but  I  became  a  lady,  a  task  which  but  few  women  would  have  been  able 
to  achieve  ;  but  on  the  road  to  fortune  I  am  not  contented  with  being  a 
lady  of  fashion,  my  ambition  is  to  be  the  queen,  to  launch  forth  with  su- 
preme authority  decrees  to  the  beau  monde,  as  Jupiter  does  thunderbolts 
in  the  heavens !  I  will  not  bear  any  tantalizing  from  Mr.  Legrand,  I  will 
be  mistress,  Miranda  will  be  Countess,  and  my  husband  may  then  have 
assistance,  if  he  needs  any ;  but  Charles  must  not  think  of  marrying  my 
poor  niece,  Miranda  must  "be  Countess,  and  I  the  queen  of  fashion  ! 

Enter  MIRANDA. 

Miranda,  my  dear,  you  have  come  very  apropos,  I  expect  the  Count 
instantly,  and  I  wish  you  to  entertain  him  in  the  most  smiling  and  en- 
gaging manner. 

Miranda.  Why  not  entertain  him,  aunt  ?  I  am  certain  that  you  could 
do  so  better  than  I  can. 

Mrs.  Legrand.    But,  my  dear,  my  courting  time  is  passed. 

Miranda.    Does  the  Count  come  to  court  ? 

Mrs.  Legrand.  Why,  Miranda,  how  silly  !  what  would  be  the  use  of 
the  young  gentlemen  visiting  the  young  ladies  if  it  was  not  to  court?  Ab- 
surd, my  dear. 

Miranda.    But  cousin  Charles,  aunt? 

Mrs.  Legrand.  How  ran  you  think  of  Charles,  Miranda,  a  poor  young 
man,  when  the  Count,  rich  and  powerful,  seeks  you  in  love  and  devotion? 
Charles  never  said  that  he  loved  you-,  and  you  can't  suppose  such  a  thing. 

Miranda.    He  never  said  it,  it  is  true. 

Mrs.  Legrand,  Then  why  sigh  for  him,  and  slight  the  Count,  who  dies 
of  love  for  you?  Miranda,  my  dear,  I  am  greatly  interested  hi  your  wel- 
fare and  happiness ;  every  girl  ought  to  get  married,  old  maids  are  thistles 
in  a  luxuriant  garden,  they  are  evil  angels  on  earth,  useless  to  themselves 
and  a  pest  upon  society,  shunned  by  all,  as  they  ought  to  be ;  never  be 
one,  Miranda,  for  heaven's  sake !  A  husband  is  indispensable  to  insure  a 
woman's  comforts  and  happiness — and  think  of  being  a  Countess,  a  great 
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lady,  loved,  admired  and  idolized!    Miranda,  my  dear,  I  leave  you,  the 
Count  will  come— be  gentle  and  captivating.  [Exit. 

Miranda.  Charles  not  love  me,  can  that  be?  But  the  Count  is  so  in- 
sipid, instead  of  pleasing  he  sickens  me  ;  he  does  not  act  a  noble,  manly 
part;  he  plays  the  slave  and  the  vile  sycophant  with  his  stooping  carriage 
and  his  flippant,  senseless  language ;  I  really  wonder  how  girls  can  ad- 
mire him  to  distraction?  He  is  full  of  airs,  which  once  expended,  would 
leave  him  as  useless  as  a  stringless  guitar ;  he  may  make  a  dashing  beau, 
but  I  am  assured  that  he  would  make  a  very  flat  and  vapid  husband,  whilst 
Charles  ! — But  I  can't  love  such  a  fool !  tike  a  sensible  girl,  if  I  marry, 
I  must  have  a  sensible  husband.  The  Count  may  come,  but  he  may  en- 
tertain me  if  it  pleases  his  Mynheership ! 

Enter  ADOLPHUS  HORATIO. 

Horatio,  (bowing.)  Miss  Miranda,  your  devoted  and  admiring  servant. 
(Leads  her  by  the  hand  to  the  sofa.)  Your  presence,  Miranda,  transports 
me  to  the  elysium  of  bliss  ! 

Miranda.     Where's  that  elysium,  Count  ? 

Horatio.    Were  you  never  there,  Miranda  ? 

Miranda.     No,  Count,  were  vou  ? 

Horatio.  You  never  loved,  Miranda  ;  if  you  did  love,  the  presence  of 
your  beloved  would  be  angels'  bliss ;  in  his  presence  you  would  be  in  ec- 
stasies of  joy,  in  raptures  of  delight  and  happiness,  transported  in  a  para- 
dise of  felicity,  dwelling  in  a  luxuriant  and  voluptuous  elysium,  in  a  melt- 
ing mood  of  gentleness  and  tenderness  ! 

Miranda.  I  do  not  feel  according  to  your  love  prescription,  Count, 
and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  I  cannot  love. 

Horatio.  But  I  love  you,  charming  Miranda  ;  I  do  love  you  to  distrac- 
tion, positively,  beautiful  Miranda.  Charming  Miranda,  you  are  such  a 
magnificent  creature !  the  most  voluptuous  belle  of  the  American  beau- 
ties, 'pon  my  honor.  Adorable  Miranda !  you  are  a  most  beautiful  charmer 
— you  have  linked  my  heart  irrevocably  to  your  affections — you  are  my 
brightest,  my  only  leading  star  in  this  vale  ;  without  you,  charming  Mi- 
randa, I  would  go  astray  in  an  abominable  road  to  perdition ;  but  with 
Miranda,  with  such  a  charmed  and  magic  talisman,  I  would  thwart  hea- 
ven and  earth  without  a.  faux  paslo  the  happiest  of  destinations.  You  are 
heavenly,  Miranda !  you  can  dispense  a  heart's  balm,  the  most  lovely 
smiles  and  angel's  happiness.  Bewitching  Miranda!  love  me  and  I  will 
be  vour  most  humble  and  obedient  servant,  positively,  damn  me ! 

Miranda.     Oh,  Count ! 

Horatio.     You  love  me  ? 

Miranda.     But  you  said  that  I  never  could  love. 

Horatio.  That  you  never  loved,  but .  Your  humble  servant,  Mi- 
randa. 

Miranda.    Count,  I  can  never  love  a  servant. 

Horatio.    But,  charming  Miranda! 

Miranda.    No,  Count,  I  must  have  a  free  and  manly  man. 

Horatio.  But,  charming  Miranda,  I  am  a  mighty  sovereign  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire. 

Miranda.     Servant. 

Horatio.  Charming  Miranda,  you  will  send  my  cranium  to  an  insane 
asylum,  positively ! 

Miranda.  You  will  return  a  new  and  worthier  man,  I  hope,  Count ;  a 
man,  not  a  servant. 

Horatio.    You  are  jesting,  Miranda,  but  you  love  me;  I  am  your  sin- 
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cere  and  warm  admirer ;  I  love  you,  Miranda,  (kneels.)  I  lay  at  your  feet 
your  servant,  my  Count,  your  love,  my  old  scamp's  gold,  my  German 
Empire,  heaven  and  earth,  Miranda — all,  and  nothing  else,  positively  ! 

Miranda^  (laughing.)    Rise,  Count ;  charming. 

Horatio.  That  is  love ;  you  are  mad  with  joy ;  charming  Miranda, 
say  that  you  love  me,  positively. 

Enter  CHARLES  LEGRAND,  who  sees  the  Count  kneeling. 

Charles,  (aside.)  Oh,  cruel !  can  she  love  him  ?  Despair !  (Aloud.) 
Count,  a  word,  if  you  please ! 

Horatio,  (rising-.)    The  devil !  Charles,  my  dear  boy,  eh  ? 

Miranda,  (aside.)    Charles !  and  he  will  think  that  I  love  the  fool. 

Charles.    A  word  with  you.  [Exit. 

Horatio.    Miss  Miranda,  excuse  my  absence. 

Miranda.    Go !  [Exit  Horatio. 

Go,  thou  fool,  and  learn  sense;  if  not  to  keep  thy  peace,  to  respect 
others'  peace  and  happiness.  If  Charles  believes  what  he  has  seen  he 
must  despise  me  ;  cruel,  if  I  should  lose  Charles  on  account  of  that  fool's 
nonsense.  \Exit. 

Enter  ALBERT  and  CLARANDA. 

Albert.  Miss  Claranda,  I  will  thank  the  Count  for  his  introduction  ;  I 
have  been  delighted  beyond  measure ;  the  happiness  that  I  have  enjoyed 
in  your  midst  has  exceeded  all  expectation. 

Claranda.  I  am  delighted,  sir,  to  hear  that  you  have  experienced  a 
cause  for  happiness  ;  you  are  indebted  to  my  sister  for  the  agreeable  mo- 
ments. 

Albert.  Do  not  pay  all  the  tribute  to  your  sister,  Miss  Claranda,  praises 
are  due  to  you,  also,  and  a  liberal  share  ;  but,  Claranda,  who  would  not 
be  happy  in  your  gentle,  amiable  society  ? 

Claranda.  But  you  know,  sir,  that  a  person's  countenance  is  a  bad 
criterion,  and  that  appearances  oftentimes  decieve. 

Albert.  Modesty  and  honesty  are  always  excellent  credentials  to  gen- 
tleness and  goodness. 

Claranda.  Without  taxing  you,  sir,  I  should  like  to  know  your  guide 
to  either  ? 

Albert.  I  believe  that  I  can  say  that  a  sweet  face  bespeaks  a  sincere 
heart,  and  it  needs  no  other  testimonials. 

Claranda.  Very  possibly,  sir,  having  made  allowances  for  affectation 
and  hypocrisy. 

Albert.  Do  not  traduce  yourself,  Claranda,  for  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  where  dwells  candor,  duplicity  knocks  at  the  door  in  vain. 

Claranda.  You  close  every  aperture  admirably  well,  sir  ;  if  I  mistake 
not,  your  visit  was  intended  for  Miss  Miranda. 

Albert.  I  must  say  that  you  are  mistaken,  Claranda ;  I  admire  Miranda, 
but  that  admiration  does  not  go  beyond  the  world's  estimation. 

Claranda.     She  is  an  estimable  and  sensible  girl. 

Albert.  I  would  place  my  affections  on  another,  a  gentle  being,  with 
the  greatest  transports,  if  she  would  permit  it. 

Claranda.    Does  she  not  permit  it,  sir  ? 

Albert.  It  would  be  supreme  happiness  to  possess  a  gentle,  amiable 
being,  endowed  with  candor  and  innocence.  Such  an  amiable  being  pos- 
sesses the  best  dowry,  beyond  the  world's  rapacity,  out  of  the  reach  of 
mercenary  intrigues,  and  of  nature's  gift.  A  man  could  but  be  happy  with 
such  a  being,  enjoying  the  most  serene  happiness,  in  the  bosom  of  a  pure 
heart  and  sincere  affections.  If  I  mistake  not,  such  an  one 
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Claranda.  May  exist ;  but  why  should  you  expose  your  beloved  to  the 
public's  gaze? 

Albert.    But,  Claranda,  will  you  permit  me  ? 

Claranda.    Most  certainly,  sir ;  good  morning,  sir. 

Albert,  (aside.)  Cruel  Claranda  !  Do  you  treat  a  pure  love  thus !  But 
am  I  worthy  of  such  a  lovely,  gentle  being  ?  My  heart  fails,  but  I  do  not 
despair  yet.  (Aloud.)  Good  morning,  Miss  Claranda.  [Exit. 

Claranda.  What  an  unfathomable  mystery  is  love,  and  what  strange 
beings  are  its  votaries !  What  is  love,  indeed,  that  it  makes  us  feel  and 
act  with  pleasure  and  reluctance,  eagerness  and  despotism  ?  A  strange 
infatuation,  that  makes  us  passionate  and  hesitating,  that  moves  us  to  in- 
terest and  tenderness ;  and  then,  to  rend,  dispel  the  charm  !  I  do  not  feel 
indifferent  to  Adolphus  Horatio ;  I  feel  that  I  love  him,  and  the  confidence 
that  would  have  made  me  so  happy,  I  have  refrained — I  have  arrested  the 
avowal  that  would  have  made  my  heart  bound  with  joy.  If  it  was  not 
reiterated,  how  dreadful  it  would  be !  Oh  !  the  strangest  of  mysteries ! 
Man  is  strange,  but  woman  is  a  more  complicated,  undefinable  enigma ! 

[Exit. 

Enter  CELESTINA. 

Celestina.  I  am  captivated — I  am  fascinated,  irresistibly !  The  Count 
is  so  fine  and  so  glorious  a  gentleman — he  is  the  idol  of  society,  the  envy 
of  all  the  belles,  the  disputed  prize  of  all  the  mammas  for  their  daughters, 
and  Mrs.  Legrand  strives  mightily  to  secure  him  for  Miranda,  but  the 
contest  will  be  animated,  and  who  will  secure  the  prize  may  well  cry 
victory  and  triumph !  Have  I  not  as  good  a  chance  as  any  young  lady  ? 
Yes,  I  have,  and  a  greater  necessity  of  disposal,  too.  How  comes  it  that 
I  have  not  been  carried  away  in  the  arms  of  love  yet  ?  Dreadful !  and  I 
am  past  twenty !  Horrible  !  Shameful !  Did  I  say  past  twenty  ?  No,  I 
will  remain  at  eighteen  ;  I  have  not  the  least  ambition  to  ascend  the  lad- 
der of  age ;  but  that  frightful  age  !  and  not  a  beau,  not  a  husband !  and  I 
am  getting  to  be  an  old  maid  !  Horrible !  I  could  never  bear  to  be 
pointed  at  as  a  poor,  abandoned  female  thing.  No  !  I  will  not  be  an  old 
maid — a  target  for  sly  jests  and  stinging  insinuations !  I  will  die  of  spite 
and  single-heartedness,  rather !  But  I  need  not  despair ;  I  am  just  the 
thing"  to  bear  a  crown  and  be  a  Countess — a  child  would  not  do  for  the 
task ;  but  I  am  willing  to  bear  the  arduous  burden.  It  might  be  a  task, 
indeed,  to  bear  a  crown,  to  be  laden  with  jewels,  titles  and  honors,  but  I 
believe  that  my  heart  could  bear  all  that.  Yes,  I  would  not  expire  of  joy 
— I  could  bear  the  burden.  But  how  brilliant  and  glorious  it  would  be  to 
be  a  Countess — a  great,  rich,  powerful  lady — admired  and  revered  by  all, 
mingling  in  a  sumptuous  world,  amid  great  lords  and  ladies,  and  queens 
and  kings  !  Oh !  raptures  and  bliss  !  I  must  exhibit  all  my  charms  and 
attractions  to  captivate  the  Count,  and  bear  off  the  golden  prize  in  triumph. 
The  Count  is  worthy  of  a  feminine  siege,  and  I  will  attack  his  heart  and 
make  it  beg  a  capitulation.  But  how  weak  and  silly  maidens  are!  My 
heart  fails  me  ;  I  might  be  forced  to  carry  a  pantomimic  warfare  !  But 
courage!  a  shrinking  heart  will  never  win  a  crown.  (Hearing.)  He 
comes  !  I  am  sure  that  it  is  he  !  Now  for  the  assault  and  battery  ! 

Enter  ADOLPHUS  HORATIO  and  ROSALINE. 

(Aside.)  With  that  English  pert !  O,  fortune !  thou  smitest  me  on  both 
cheeks!  But  as  with  the  Romans,  the  greater  the  obstacles,  the  greater 
the  necessity  of  victory.  The  siege  is  postponed.  (Ala/id,  to  Horatio.) 
Count,  I  will  not  intrude  on  your  active  moments,  but  a  word  a  loisir,  if 
you  please ;  I  exact  it  of  your  gallantly. 
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Horatio.  Your  servant,  Miss  Celeslina,  command  ray  services;  lam 
the  slave  of  the  fair,  positively. 

Celestina.  Thanks,  Count.  (Aside.)  Slave  of  the  fair !  Does  he  mean 
the  whole  fair  creation?  No  matter,  if  I  capture  him,  he  will  be  a  slave 
to  fair  Celestina — alone !  [Exit. 

Horatio.    It  is  a  great  favor,  Rosaline,  positively. 

Rosaline.  It  is  the  greatest  favor  to  me,  Count;  your  company  is  in- 
estimable. 

Horatio.    Beauteous  Rosaline,  you  are  charming,  'pon  my  honor. 

Rosaline.  I  will  not  flatter,  Count;  but  you  are  the  most  gallant  and 
courteous  cavalier  of  the  beau  monde. 

Horatio.    You  are  the  prettiest  flower,  Rosaline,  positively. 

Rosaline.  Do  you  not  think,  Count,  that  the  Americans  are  decidedly 
rude  and  vulgar  ? 

Horatio.    Positively  vulgar,  shockingly. 

Rosaline.    They  are  so  low  born. 

Horatio.    Plebeians,  damn  me  ! 

Rosaline.  They  are  so  ungenteel,  so  ungraceful,  so  ungallant,  so  inde- 
pendent. 

Horatio.     Shocking,  positively. 

Rosaline.  No  American,  Count,  could  play  the  gentleman  with  the 
grace  and  dignity  that  you  do. 

Horatio.  Thanks,  charming  Rosaline ;  no  American  belle  could  play 
the  lady  with  the  abandon  and  spirit  that  you  do. 

Rosaline.     You  flatter,  Count. 

Horatio.     No,  positively,  'pon  my  honor. 

Rosaline.  A  nature's  born  nobleman  will  bear  that  signet  of  noble- 
ness, dignity,  elegance  and  grandeur  which  an  upstart  cannot  borrow  nor 
steal. 

Horatio.  Charming  Rosaline,  you  define  admirably  the  merits  of  noble- 
men and  plebeians.  Am  I  a  nobleman  in  your  gracious  self's  estimation, 
Rosaline  ? 

Rosaline.    Certainly,  Count,  the  noblest  of  noblemen. 

Horatio.  Of  course,  charming  Rosaline,  an  American  plebeian  could 
not  make  an  European  nobleman. 

Rosaline.  Horrid  !  No,  Count,  I  hate  all  Americans — I  almost  expire 
in  their  presence. 

Horatio.    But  you  are  enchanted  in  mine,  charming  Rosaline. 

Rosaline.  But  you  are  not  American,  and  you  have  our  courteous  and 
affable  manners. 

Horatio.  You  are  most  charming,  Rosaline,  'pon  my  honor ;  you  are 
a  beauteous  flower,  which  I  admire  and  love.  Rosaline,  I  love,  I  adore 
you,  positively ;  you  are  my  angel,  'pon  my  honor.  (Takes  her  hand.) 

Rosaline.     Oh  !  Count,  how  noble  and  generous  ! 

Re-enter  CELESTINA. 

Celestina,  (aside.)  Here  yet?— foiled  and  baffled  incessantly!  But  1 
will  speak  to  him.  (Aloud.)  Miss  Rosaline,  Mr.  Tarlatine  wishes  to 
speak  to  you.  Count,  can  I  be  favored  with  your  company  for  a  few  mo- 
ments ? 

Horatio.  I  am  the  slave  of  Rosaline  at  this  moment;  at  some  other 
time,  Celestina,  I  will  be  your  slave,  positively. 

Rosaline.     Your  arm,  Count. 

Horatio.    Most  positively,  charming  Rosaline,  your  slave.       [Exit. 
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Celestina.  Oh,  the  pert !  the  minx !  To  be  outwitted  in  this  shameful 
manner  !  I  am  furious  !  I  could  tear  my  heart  out  and  fling  it  to  the  winds  ! 

Enter  POMPEY  and  CATHARINE. 

Catharine.  O,  dear !  what  can  be  the  matter  with  our  young  master, 
Charles  ? 

Pompey.    What's  de  head  compunctions  of  Mister  Charles  ? 

Catharine.    Poor  young  man,  I  am  fearful  that  he  is  madly  in  love. 

Pompey.    In  lub,  by  de  black  gemman  ! 

Celestina.    Yes,  madly  in  love,  for  he  left  the  house  in  a  furious  state. 

Pompey.  By  de  black  gemman  and  dis  nigger's  wool !  de  young  gem- 
man 's  jealous. 

Catharine.    Jealous,  Pompey  ? 

Pompey.    Dis  nigger's  made  exploding  discoberies. 

Catharine.    What  are  they,  Pompey  ? 

Pompey.    Lubing  and  killing  discoberies. 

Catharine.    Don't  be  stupid. 

Pompey.  Dis  nigger's  a  wise  and  big  child,  a  shining  star  in  de  black 
heaben. 

Catharine.    Nonsense,  Pompey,  tell  me  your  discoveries. 

Pompey.  Wall,  try  to  catch  de  head  ob  de  tail  ob  de  body  ob  de  dis- 
coberies. (Kneels  before  Catharine.) 

Catharine.    Fie,  for  shame,  Pompey  ! 

Pompey.  Dis  nigger's  not  in  lub,  but  de  strange  Count  sat  in  dis  fash- 
ion. (Rises.) 

Catharine.    At  the  feet  of  Miss  Miranda  ? 

Pompey.     Ob  course,  too  much  in  lub  to  stand. 

Catharine.    And  Charles  saw  him  thus  ? 

Pompey.  And  dis  nigger  saw  him  den,  ob  course,  for  lub  don't  rim  on 
a  locomotive  track. 

Catharine.  That  must  be  the  cause  why  Charles  was  so  passionate  ; 
he  believes  that  my  young  mistress  loves  the  Count ;  I  don't  believe  it, 
and  I  pity  him. 

Pompey.  Lub  him,  ob  course ;  what  will  you  do,  (Jcneeling^)  but  to  lub 
and  speak  ob  lub  ? 

Catharine.    But  my  young  mistress  didn't  kneel  ? 

Pompey.    De  strange  gemman ;  wenches  neber  kneel. 

Catharine.  My  young  mistress  might  not  love  the  Count;  she  don't 
love  the  Count. 

Pompey.     Ob  course,  de  women  neber  lubs. 

Catharine.    Yes  they  do,  sometimes ;  my  young  mistress  loves  Charles. 

Pompey.  Ob  course,  dere's  black  and  white,  feminine  and  masculine 
Cupids. 

Catharine.    No  there  is  not;  there's  only  one  Cupid. 

Pompey.     Ob  course,  he's  a  chameleon. 

Catharine.    But  he  don't  live  on  air. 

Pompey.  Ob  course,  air  is  too  light  and  gassy  victuals ;  he's  no  fool — 
feeds  on  flies. 

Catharine.    How  do  you  know  any  thing  of  Cupid  ? 

Pompey.    Pompey's  family  tree  sprung  by  Oupid's  tricks. 

Cathari?ie,  (looking.)  Hush,  my  young  mistress  comes ;  she  is  sor- 
rowful ;  poor  Miranda ! 

Enter  MIRANDA,  with  a  letter ',  sorrowing. 
Miranda.    Pompey,  do  me  a  service. 
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Pompey.    Pompey's  an  obedient  slave,  young  missus. 

Miranda.    Take  this  letter  to  Charles ;  don't  lose  anytime.    (Gives  it.) 

Pompey.  Pompey  accelerates  quicker  dan  a  black  streak  ob  lightning ; 
but  where's  de  young  gemman,  young  missus  ? 

Miranda.    I  don't  know,  but  try  to  find  him  ;  lose  no  time ;  take  this. 

(Gives  a  purse.) 

Pompey.    Tanks !    Pompey  will  run  like  steam,  with  wings  of  lub. 

[Exit. 

Catharine.  Don't  fret,  Miss  Miranda,  Charles  can't  believe  what  he 
has  seen. 

Miranda.    What  has  he  seen  ? 

Catharine.    Nothing ;  but  he  might  believe  that  you  loved  the  Count. 

Miranda.    How  dare  you  suppose  such  a  thing,  Catharine  ? 

Catharine.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Miranda,  but  I  am  sure  that 
Charles  is  wrong. 

Miranda.  Catharine,  how  dare  you  accuse  Charles?  I  do  not  accuse 
him. 

Catharine.  Excuse  my  interest  and  devotion,  Miss  Miranda.  (Aside.) 
She  is  deeply  in  love  with  Charles ;  it  is  so  with  all  persons  in  love. 

Miranda.  To  be  sincere,  Catharine,  I  do  believe  that  Charles  thinks 
that  I  love  the  Count,  but  heaven  knows  that  it  is  not  so  ;  that  fool  and 
puppet  has  spoken  of  love  to  me,  but  I  rebuked  him  ;  and  Charles  thought 
that  I  loved  the  idiot. 

Catharine.  Be  comforted,  Miss  Miranda ;  Charles  will  be  undeceived 
and  all  will  be  well. 

Miranda.    Leave  me,  Catharine. 

Catharine.  With  my  best  wishes  for  your  happiness,  my  dear  mis- 
tress. (Aside.)  What  a  pity  that  she  should  feel  the  pangs  of  thwarted 
love.  [Exit. 

Miranda.  Cruel  fate  !  to  assail  me  so  unmercifully !  Charles  is  gone, 
but  I  know  not  whither ;  what  must  have  been  his  thoughts  when  he  saw 
us  ?  Alas  !  too  gloomy  and  painful,  but  also  too  rash,  for  I  did  not  hear 
the  Count's  nonsense  by  choice,  and  I  paid  no  attention  to  it ;  but  Charles 
must  hav%  believed  that  I  heard  him  favorably,  perchance  loved  him  ;  but 
if  heaven  assist  me,  he  will  be  undeceived.  (Hearing.)  Who  can  be 
coming  ? 

Enter  JOHN"  FLITCH. 

John  F.  How  do  you  do,  Miranda?  but  you  look  sad  ;  what  can  be 
the  matter,  girl  ? 

Miranda.    I  am  painfully  distressed,  Mr.  Flitch. 

John  F.  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear ;  I  should  like  to  see  the  young 
people  thoughtless  and  happy ;  but  could  I  relieve  your  distress,  Miranda  ? 

Miranda.  I  will  confide  in  you,  my  dear  sir.  I  love  Charles ;  I  loved 
him  before  his  departure,  but  he  never  professed  a  tender  feeling  in  any 
way.  My  aunt  almost  forced  me  to  recieve  the  Count's  attentions  ;  we 
were  in  company,  I  ridiculed  his  professions  of  love,  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion, but  in  his  warmth  he  took  my  hand — at  that  fatal  moment  Charles 
entered ;  he  must  have  believed  that  I  loved  the  Count,  for  he  is  gone  ! 
And  innocent,  I  must  be  accused — suffer  bitterly — owing  to  the  Count's 
folly  and  my  aunt's  plotting. 

John  F.  Your  aunt  must  be  crazy,  Miranda ;  the  Count's  a  fool — a 
dissipated  villain  !  he  has  dared  to  insult  me. 

Miranda.  O,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  fearful  for  Charles ;  he  might  be  ruined 
in  his  company. 
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John  F.  In  his  company,  Miranda,  he  will  become  a  knave  also ;  but 
his  ruin  must  not  be  consummated,  I  will  drag  him  away  from  the  abyss 
of  degradation  to  which  he  is  led,  to  guide  him  in  the  road  to  fortune.  I 
will  restore  him  to  you,  Miranda;  then  be  comforted,  do  not  despond. 

Miranda.  Thanks,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  be  our  savior !  Save 
Charles  from  a  shameful  course  and  we  will  bless  you  ! 

John  F.  I  will  do  so  by  all  means ;  but  come,  Miranda,  and  be  cheer- 
ful. [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — A  sumptuous  room  in  a  gambling  house  ;  folding  doors  open, 

leading  to  another  room. 
Enter  CHARLES,  hurriedly,  from  the  inside  room. 

Charles.  Oh,  despair  and  perdition  !  to  what  depth  of  misery  and  de- 
gradation man  may  fall  if  he  gives  way  to  his  passions ;  I  am  on  the  brink 
of  a  deep  and  damning  abyss  !  I  have  played  and  lost ;  I  have  made  the 
first  step  toward  a  career  of  infamy ;  I  have  drunk  the  alluring  draught, 
and  I  thirst  for  more,  but  I  have  lost  all !  Nothing  remains  but  an  empty 
purse  and  a  sullied  fame  !  And  here  I  stand — a  self-convicted  villain  ! 
The  world  is  right  when  it  passes  sentence  upon  a  gambler,  that  it  is  :  a 
deep-dyed  knave,  a  black  villain,  a  man  without  honor  and  principle, 
abandoned  to  all  feelings  of  humanity,  foreign  to  justice  and  integrity,  a 
consummate  scoundrel — aye,  on  the  road  to  infamy  and  the  gallows  !  And 
here  I  am,  in  a  gambling  house;  must  I  bear  the  odium  attached  to  the 
gambler  for  this  offence  ?  Cruel  despair  that  led  me  thilher,  to  this  den 
of  crime  and  infamy,  to  associate  and  be  the  victim  of  villains,  abandoned 
to  every  feeling  of  man !  But  here  I  am,  a  fool  in  the  damning  abyss, 
with  a  career  of  crime  and  infamy  opened  before  me  leading  to  ruin ;  aye 
to  ruin,  unpitied,  a  branded  villain,  a  curse  to  society.  Oh,  despair ! 
malediction  !  And  thou,  Miranda,  hast  led  me  to  it ;  I  thought  that  thou 
didst  love  me ;  cruel  illusion !  bitter  despair  !  (Sits  by  a  table  and  leans 
on  it.) 

[ADOLPHUS  HORATIO  and  ALBERT  walk  to  and  fro  in  the  inside  room, 
and  POMPEY  enters  with  a  letter  ;  Horatio  takes  it  from  him  andyrevents 
him  from  entering  the  outside  room.] 

Pompey,  (loudly)    Dis  letter's  for  Charles  Legrand,  from  young  missus ! 

Charles.  Pompey  here  !  a  letter  for  me  from  Miranda !  my  star  may 
not  be  set ;  I  may  yet  escape  this  threatened  fate  ;  I  will  see  the  letter  ! 
(Rises  and  advances  to  the  inside  room,  and  snatches  the  letter  from  Ho- 
ratio's hand,  and  re-enters  with  it.) 

Pompey.  By  de  black  gemman,  well  done  !  Dis  nigger  expires  for 
joy !  '  [Exit. 

Enter  ADOLFHUS  HORATIO  and  ALBERT. 

Horatio.    Charles,  the  impudence,  damn  me  ! 

Charles.     The  theft ! 

Horatio.     But,  my  dear  boy 

Charles.  It  is  my  property  ;  go  to  the  devil !  (Opens  the  letter  and 
reads) 

Charles : 

I  have  long  and  devotedly  loved  you,  although  in  secret ;  I  do  still,  and 
will  always  love  you,  cousin.  Could  you  believe  for  a  moment,  Charles, 
that  I  could  love  that  silly  fool  of  a  Count  ?  I  was  made  to  hear  his  non- 
sense, and  I  despise  him.  Be  assured  of  my  faithful  love,  Charles  ;  do  not 
be  rash  nor  despair,  and  make  us  miserable  and  unhappy ! 

Yours,  forever,  MIRANDA. 
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(Kissing  the  letter.)  O,  Miranda !  thou  art  my  good  angel,  ray  savior, 
my  life  !  Count,  you  spoke  falsely  !  Miranda  does  not,  cannot  love  you ! 

Horatio,  (aside.)  Thai's  a  hard  feminine  cut,  positively.  (Aloud.) 
That  is  strange,  my  dear  boy,  positively ;  but  I'll  seek  an  explanation  ; 
I'll  speak  to  the  angry  beauty  about  it,  positively. 

Charles.    I  forbid  it !  let  no  one  dare  doubt  her  words ! 

Horatio.  You  are  a  spoiled  child,  my  dear  boy ;  have  your  own  way, 
positively. 

Charles.  You  are  a  twain  of  villains,  you  may  go  to  the  devil — but 
without  me.  \Eccit  in  the  inside  room. 

Horatio.    Villain  !  damn  me,  positively ! 

Albert.    Never  mind  him,  he  is  a  crazy  and  impudent  dog ! 

John  F.,  (in  the  inside  room.)     You,  Charles,  here  ! 

Horatio.  That's  the  old  scamp,  let  us  be  away ;  I  hate  him,  positively. 

[Exeunt  by  a  side  door. 

Enter  JOHN  FLITCH,  CHARLES  following. 

John  F.  Shame,  young  man !  do  you  know  the  stigma  attached  to  a 
gambler  ? 

Charles.    Alas  !  Mr.  Flitch. 

John  F.  Charles,  the  frequenting  of  such  a  house  blasts  a  man's  cha- 
racter, and  stamps  him  a  villain,  and  must  lead  him  to  an  infamous  ca- 
reer !  It  is  no  place  for  the  innocent  and  honest,  for  success  and  ruin 
will  equally  make  him  a  knave  of  the  blackest  dye ;  for  a  gambler  will 
not  scruple  to  rob  the  last  dollar  of  a  victim,  knowing  that  on  it  a  wife 
and  children  depend  for  bread;  and  having  sucked  his  victim,  if  the 
miserable  man  commits  a  rash  act,  he  will  mock  and  insult  his  corpse.! 
They  are  demons  on  earth,  Charles  ;  and  a  man  crossing  the  threshold  of 
a  gambling  house,  the  chances  are  that  he  is  on  the  road  to  suicide  or  the 
gallows  !  Flee  from  this  den  of  iniquity,  from  this  charnel-house,  whilst 
it  is  yet  time  !  Charles,  that  is  the  advice  of  an  old  man  interested  in 
your  welfare  and  happiness. 

Charles.  Thanks,  my  dear  sir ;  you  came  to  save  me  from  a  life  of 
infamy  and  ignominy ;  I  am  ready  to  follow  you  ;  I  long  to  quit  this  in- 
fected place,  never  again  to  put  a  foot  in  a  gambling  house. 

John  F.  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  resolution,  Charles;  remain 
firm  and  steadfast  to  it,  and  you  will  have  cause  to  be  thankful.  But  who 
brought  you  here,  Charles  ? 

Charles.     The  Count  and  Horatio. 

John  F.  My  nephew  a  gambler,  and  with  that  foreign  puppy  still !  It 
is  too  cruel ;  he  mocks  my  counsels  and  squanders  my  money.  The  un- 
grateful dog !  I'll  disown  him  ! 

Charles.    Do  not  be  hasty, .sir  ;  I  also  am  guilty. 

John  F.  For  your  sake.  Do  you  know,  Charles,  that  it  was  wrong  to 
distress  your  cousin  as  you  have  done  ?  Miranda  loves  you,  sighs  for 
you,  and  you  distress,  abandon  her  on  a  foolish  pretence ;  it  is  very  wrong, 
young  man ;  she  sent  me  after  you,  being  warmly  devoted  and  attached 
to  you ;  and  you,  to  kill  her,  you  go  to  a  gambling  house,  and  to  the  devil 
next ! 

Charles.    Forgive  me,  sir,  and  I  will  ask  cousin's  forgiveness. 

John  F.    Let  us  go  to  seek  it.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I.— The  Battery. 
Enter  TANJORE  and  ABORIS. 

Tanjore.  Well,  sister,  we  have  attained  the  end  of  our  journey. 
Adoris.  And  happily,  Tanjore,  heaven  be  praised. 
Tanjore.  We  are  in  a  large  place,  sister,  but  it  has  not  the  luxuriant 
and  magnificent  appearance  of  our  native  city ;  all  is  more  bustling  and 
crowded,  and  indicates  a  very  active  and  powerful  industry.  As  we  were 
often  told,  the  people  do  not  indulge  in  pleasures  and  indolence  con- 
tinually, but  activity  is  a  general  virtue  among  all  classes,  and  all  are  am- 
bitious to  accumulate  a  fortune.  That  valiant  and  enterprising  spirit  has 
tended  to  make  of  this  city  the  metropolis  of  America,  in  so  great  and 
glorious  a  renown,  that  in  India  the  fame  of  flourishing  and  powerful 
New  York  is  well  known. 

Adoris.    Well,  brother,  will  you  like  this  city  for  a  residence? 
Tanjore.    I  can't  say  as  yet,  Adoris  ;  although  the  scenery  in  the  envi- 
rons of  our  native  town  surpasses  that  of  this,  still  I  think  that  I  will  be 
delighted  to  live  in  the  midst  of  this  free,  brave  and  glorious  people. 
Adoris.     Where  do  you  think  that  we  will  find  our  cousins  ? 
Tanjore.    I  don't  know,  Adoris,  but  I  will  make  researches  shortly. 
Adoris.     Are  they  not  poor,  Tanjore? 

Tanjore.    They  were  so  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ;  they  may  be  so 
yet,  for  it  is  not  easy  for  poor  orphans  to  make  fortunes  here,  I  was  told. 
Adoris.    What  is  it  to  be  poor  here,  brother ;  is  it  as  in  our  native  land  ? 
Tanjore.     I  have  heard  say,  Adoris,  that  the  working  classes  are  pretty 
well  paid,  still  their  labor  affords  them  very  little  more  than  a  comfortable 
subsistence,  and  their  condition  is  not  very  flattering. 

Adoris.  I  believe  you,  Tanjore,  and  I  pity  my  poor  cousins  ;  they 
must  be  unhappy. 

Tanjore.  Yes,  Adoris,  they  may  be  unhappy,  for  here  the  people  are 
ambitious,  the  poor  aspire  to  rise  above  their  sphere,  to  be  rich  and  influ- 
ential, and  a  working  man  may  become  the  head  of  the  nation. 

Adoris.  I  long  to  see  my  cousins,  brother ;  won't  they  be  happy  when 
they  shall  hear  of  their  good  luck  ? 

Tanjore.  They  might  well  be  happy  at  the  news,  and  it  will  be  a  plea- 
sure to  me  to  give  them  the  fortunate  intelligence. 

Adoris.  It  will  be  a  delightful  pleasure  to  me.  Do  inquire  for  them, 
Tanjore. 

Tanjore.  I  will,  Adoris.  (Looking.)  A  venerable  old  man  comes 
toward  us ;  he  appears  to  be  good  and  kind ;  I  will  question  him. 

Enter  JOHN  FLITCH. 

Tanjore.  You  will  excuse  the  liberty,  sir,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
a  question. 

John  F.  Certainly ;  speak  freely,  my  young  sir. 

Tanjore.  We  are  strangers  in  this  city,  sir. 

John  F.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact.  Where  do  you  come  from,  my  young 
friends  ? 

Tanjore.  From  India,  sir. 
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John  F.    What  part  of  India,  if  you  please? 
Tanjore.    Calcutta,  sir. 

John  F.  And  have  you  come  alone  on  that  long  journey,  my  young 
friends  ? 

Tanjore.    Yes,  sir ;  we  are  orphans ;  Adoris  is  my  sister. 
John  F.    A  charming  name  for  a  pretty  young  lady.    My  dear  Adoris, 
I  will  serve  you  as  a  friend,  if  it  is  in  my  power. 

Adoris.     Thanks,  sir ;  Tanjore  will  need  your  assistance,  sir. 
John  F.    Speak  freely,  my  young  friend. 

Tanjore.  I  will  confide  in  you,  sir.  We  came  to  this  city  to  fulfil  a 
solemn  obligation  ;  we  have  two  cousins  that  we  are  anxious  to  discover, 
to  apprise  them  of  a  good  fortune. 

John  F.    I  will  serve  you  if  I  can  in  the  search,  my  young  friends. 
Adoris.    Confide  all  to  our  friend,  Tanjore. 

Tanjore.  The  cousins  that  we  are  anxious  to  find  are  Joseph  and  Eu- 
genia Sniffle. 

John  F.    I  believe  that  I  know  them. 
Adoris.    Do  you,  sir  ? 
Tanjore.    Like  us,  sir,  they  are  orphans. 
John  F.    The  very  Sniffles,  my  young  friends. 
Adoris.    Are  they  happy,  sir? 

John  F.    Yes,  my  dear  Adoris,   they  are  poor,  but  industrious  and 
happy ;  worthy  cousins,  my  young  friends. 
Adoris.    Has  cousin  Eugenia  to  work,  sir? 
John  F.     She  has,  my  dear,  but  she's  happy  nevertheless. 
Adoris.    I  am  sure  that  her  good  fortune  will  make  her  very  happy. 
John  F.     She  will  be  very  happy  to  have  such  a  gentle  and  pretty 
cousin. 

Tanjore.  We  have  brought  good  news  for  them,  sir ;  but  tell  me,  sir, 
do  they  love  each  other  ? 

JohnF.  Well,  I  don't  know,  but  they  appear  to  be  well  pleased  in 
each  other's  company. 

Adoris.    But  they  will  love 

John  F.    You,  pretty  Adoris. 
Adoris.     Somebody  else. 
John  F.     Your  brother  ? 
Adoris.    Somebody  else  yet :  each  other. 

John  F.  Well,  my  young  friends,  I  don't  believe  that  it  will  be  a  diffi- 
cult task. 

Tanjore.  I  am  very  happy  that  we  have  met  you,  sir ;  but  will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  give  us  our  cousins'  address?  You  might  be  more 
kind  still,  to  introduce  us,  if  we  did  not  abuse  your  goodness. 

John  F.  It  will  be  a  pleasure,  my  young  friends ;  I  will  do  so  with  all 
my  heart. 

Adoris.    We  will  owe  you  many  thanks,  sir. 

John  F.  Perhaps  you  are  anxious  to  see  your  cousins  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, my  young  friends  ? 

Adoris.    Yes,  sir,  I  long  to  see  them. 

Tanjore.  It  would  be  a  pleasure,  indeed,  sir  ;  the  sooner  the  better ; 
and  we  have  to  thank  our  good  fortune  in  having  met  you,  to  procure  us 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  our  cousins. 

John  F.  Well,  my  friends,  please  to  come  with  me,  and  I  will  intro- 
duce you.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II. — Apartment  of  EUGENIA. 
EUGENIA,  sewing;  and  JOSEPH  SNIFFLE. 

Eugenia.  I  am  happy  now,  cousin ;  just  think,  I  love — I  have  got  a 
beau. 

Joseph.  I  am  delighted  to  know  that  you  are  happy,  Eugenia ;  and  if  a 
beau  pleases  you  so  much,  I  wish  you  half  a  dozen,  to  make  your  happi- 
ness complete. 

Eugenia.  Can  a  girl  love  half  a  dozen  beaus,  Joseph  ?  Do  you  love 
six  sweethearts,  Joseph? 

Joseph.  I  have  no  sweetheart,  cousin  :  but  a  girl  may  wind  a  dozen 
beaus  around  her  little  finger. 

Eugenia.    But  she  would  be  a  flirt ;  I  am  satisfied  with  one  beau. 

Joseph.    Who  is  that  beau,  Eugenia  ? 

Eugenia.    Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know,  but  it 's  my  secret. 

Joseph.    Does  he  love  you,  Eugenia  ? 

Eugenia.  What  a  question !  Oh,  of  course ;  but  I  never  asked  him  ; 
no  matter,  he  will  love  bjr-and-by ;  won't  he,  cousin  ? 

Joseph.  Well,  I  can't  say,  but  he  would  not  be  a  beau  if  he  didn't  love. 
But  who  would  not  love  you,  Eugenia  ?  you  are  so  good  and  gentle. 

Eugbnia.    Could  you  not  love  me,  cousin,  if  you  tried? 

Joseph.    But  you  only  want  one  beau. 

Eugenia.  Perhaps  two  would  do  better,  just  for  the  sake  of  rivalship, 
to  prevent  an  everlasting  courtship. 

Joseph,  (aside.)  Could  I  be  the  beau  ?  I'll  try.  (Aloud  ;  sitting  beside 
lier.)  Do  you  allow  your  beau  to  sit  by  you  ? 

Eugenia.    Certainly,  a  beau  is  more  than  a  friend. 

Joseph.    As  close  as  I  do  now  ? 

Eugenia.    I  do. 

Joseph.    Do  you  allow  him  to  call  you  his  dear  Eugenia  ? 

Eugenia.    I  do ;  his  dear,  pretty  and  gentle  Eugenia. 

Joseph,  (kissing  her.)    Do  you  allow  him  to  kiss  you  ? 

Eugenia.     I  do. 

Joseph,  (rising  quickly.)  You  do  ?  then  that  beau  has  as  many  rights 
and  privileges  as  your  cousin. 

Eugenia.    Certainly  ;  a  beau  is  more  than  a  cousin. 

Joseph,  (/tearing  a  knock.)    I  will  answer.  [Exit. 

Eugenia.  How  provoking!  he  is  blind  and  deaf!  I  will  have  to  get 
another  beau,  to  give  him  a  rival  and  make  him  jealous. 

Enter  JOSEPH,  JOHN  FLITCH,  TANJORE  and  ADORIS. 

John  F.    My  young  friends,  I  have  come  to  trouble  you  once  more. 

E^tgenia.  You  are  welcome,  sir ;  your  visits  are  pleasant  and  agree- 
able. 

John  F.    Thanks,  my  dear  ;  but  I  have  brought  you  two  young  friends. 

Eugenia.    Most  welcome,  sir. 

John  F.    Had  you  no  cousins  in  distant  parts  ? 

Eugenia.    Had  we,  Joseph  ? 

Joseph.    Not  that  I  know,  but  we  had  an  uncle. 

John  F.    He  is  dead. 

Eugenia.  Dead !  sir.  I  never  knew  him,  but  I  deplore  the  death  of  a 
relative. 

Joseph.  That  is  distressing  news,  sir;  I  heard  mother  say  that  I  had 
an  uncle  in  India,  but  now  we  must  mourn  his  loss. 
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John  F.  Yes,  my  friends,  he  is  dead,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  making 
you  acquainted  with  your  cousins — orphans,  as  you  are — just  arrived  from 
India.  [They  embrace  and  shake  bands. 

Eugenia  (to  Adoris.}  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  cousin ;  your  name, 
cousin  ? 

Adoris.    Adoris,  Eugenia. 

Eugenia.  A  most  charming  name,  Adoris;  but  did  you  come  so  far  to 
see  us  ?  How  kind !  We  are  poor,  cousin,  but  you  are  a  great  lord  and 
lady. 

Adoris.     You  will  be  rich,  Eugenia,  and  a  great  lady. 

Eugenia.     Will  I  ?  how  fortunate,  Adoris  ! 

Adoris.    Tanj ore,  relate  to  our  cousins  the  circumstance. 

Tanjore.  Our  beloved  mother  died  a  few  years  ago ;  we  were  much 
afflicted,  so  was  father ;  father  was  so  much  distressed  that  he  resolved 
to  leave  the  country  and  return  here,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family ;  he  pre- 
pared to  do  so,  by  selling  his  goods  and  property,  but  before  our  intended 
departure  he  fell  sick ;  he  was  thought  beyond  recovery,  being  very  low ; 
he  spoke  to  us  of  a  niece  and  nephew  whom  he  loved  before  his  depart- 
ure for  India,  and  as  he  had  prospered  he  would  not  forget  them,  but  make 
them  happy  and  comfortable,  if  it  was  yet  in  his  power.  He  told  us  that 
we  should  find  his  wishes  in  a  paper,  and  recommended  us,  in  case 
of  his  death,  to  undertake  the  voyage  to  America,  and  to  inquire  after  our 
cousins  in  New  York,  to  fulfil  his  wishes.  Father  died,  and  we  were  left 
orphans ! 

Adoris.    How  distressing,  cousin. 

Eugenia.  Yes,  Adoris,  it  was  a  cruel  misfortune ;  but  do  not  distress 
yourself  now,  we  also  have  been  treated  likewise. 

Tanjore.  We  arrived  in  this  strange  city ;  but,  Joseph,  we  have  been 
very  fortunate  in  meeting  our  friend,  he  has  guided  us  to  you. 

Joseph.    Many  thanks,  sir,  for  your  interest  and  goodness. 

John  F.  I  told  you,  my  young  friends,  that  your  innocent,  honest  and 
industrious  conduct  would  be  rewarded— that  it  was  a  sure  road  to  for- 
tune, t 

Eugenia.     Thanks,  sir. 

Adoris.  You  will  no  more  work,  Eugenia ;  you  will  be  a  lady,  and 
very  happy. 

Eugenia.    That  will  be  very  pleasant,  Adoris. 

Tanjore.    It  was  father's  intention  to  make  you  rich  and  happy,  cousin. 

Joseph.    You  are  a  welcome  messenger,  cousin ;  many  thanks. 

Tanjore,  (to  John  F.)    Sir,  tell  cousins  our  father's  wish. 

John  F.  My  young  friends,  I  have  read  your  late  uncle's  will,  and  he 
gives  to  Joseph  and  Engenia  Sniffle  twenty  thousand  dollars,  if  they 
marry  each  other. 

Eugenia.    We  will  be  rich. 

Adoris.     Rich  and  happy,  Eugenia. 

Joseph.  How  can  we  thank  our  poor  uncle  for  his  goodness  and  gene- 
rosity ? 

Eugenia.  Wait  a  moment,  cousin,  you  are  a  day  after  the  fair  in  this 
good  luck ;  you  know  that  I  have  a  beau. 

Jsseph.    How  unfortunate  ;  must  we  lose  this  fortune  ? 

Eugenia.    Your  own  fault,  cousin ;  you  might  have  loved  me. 

Joseph.    Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  wanted  a  beau,  cousin  ? 

'Eugenia.     Every  girl  wants  a  beau. 

Adoris.    Now,  cousin,  you  will  love  Joseph,  and  be  rich  and  happy. 

John  F.     Yes,  my  young  friends,  do  so. 

Tanjore.    Will  you  not  love  your  cousin,  Joseph  ? 
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Joseph.    But,  Tanjore,  she  has  a  beau. 

Eugenia.  Well,  Joseph,  I'll  give  you  a  chance;  I  may  have  two 
beaux,  and  you  will  be  the  second  ;  you  may  rival  to  win  the  girl  and  the 
prize. 

Joseph.    I  will  be  in  the  field. 

John  F.  Bravo,  my  young  friend !  win  your  pretty  cousin  and  the 
handsome  fortune.  Success  to  you,  my  friends. 

SCENE  III. — PETER  LEGRAND'S  Parlor. 
Enter  MR.  and  MRS.  LEGRAND. 

Peter  L.  This  extravagance  must  be  discontinued,  wife;  these  endless 
follies  must  end  at  once.  I  have  no  idea  of  being  cast  into  the  street  to 
give  parties  and  entertainments  to  a  set  of  idle  acquaintances. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  We  must  think  of  the  Count,  husband ;  if  Miranda 
marries  him,  we  will  be  rich. 

Peter  L.  Give  to  our  neice  a  sober,  sensible,  and  industrious  man  for 
a  husband,  if  you  desire  her  happiness.  The  Count  ought  to  be  forbidden 
the  house ! 

Mrs.  Legrand.  Oh!  husband,  he  is  the  type  and  pink  of  fashion,  and 
such  a  great  and  rich  man  ! 

Peter  L.  Wife,  shut  your  doors  to  the  Count,  and  to  every  body,  at 
once,  if  you  value  vour  husband's  honor  and  integrity! 

Mrs.  Legrand.    Husband,  you  frighten  me  ! 

Peter  L.    It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  But  I  can't  do  it,  husband.  I  should  be  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  world ;  I  should  be  mocked  by  my  friends  ;  I  have  sent  invi- 
tations for  a  ball ;  I  could  never  bear  the  taunts  and  jests  of  the  world. 

Peter  L.    A  ball,  wife  !  at  this  time  ! 

Mrs.  Legrand.    Why  not  at  this  time? 

Peter  L.    When  your  husband  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  ! 

Mrs.  Legrand.    Oh,  dear  ! 

Peter  L.    Yes,  wife,  and  you  squander  thousands ! 

Mrs.  Legrand.  I  would  rather  die  than  forfeit  this  ball ;  but  it  shall  be 
the  last ;  and,  husband,  you  should  keep  up  appearances — keep  up  your 
credit,  although  hypocritically. 

Peter  L.  Mark  me,  wife  ;  your  fiddles  will  sound  the  knell  of  my  ruin 
and  degradation ;  and  from  the  ball  room  you  will  step  into  the  street, 
homeless.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  Can  it  be  so !  horrible !  But  my  ball  will  take  place, 
nevertheless. 

Enter  CHARLES  LEGRAND  and  MIRANDA. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  Miranda,  my  dear,  remain  here  to  receive  company ; 
I  will  be  absent  for  a  short  time.  [Exit. 

Charles.  Miranda,  how  can  I  repay  your  interest  and  devotion  ?  I 
owe  you  many  thanks ;  also  to  our  old  friend. 

Miranda.  Be  sensible  hereafter,  Charles,  and  do  not  distress  the 
friends  who  have  an  interest  in  your  happiness. 

Charles.    Forgive  my  rashness  and  my  folly,  Miranda. 

Miranda.    You  are  forgiven. 

Enter  POMPEY,  announcing  MISTER  and.  Missus  TARLATINE. 

[Exit. 
Enter  MR.  TARLATINE  and  ROSALINE. 

Miranda.    How  do  you  do,  Rosaline,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you. 
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Rosaline.    I  am  pleased  and  happy  indeed,  Miranda. 

Mr.  Tarlatine.     Well,  Charles,  what  is  the  news? 

diaries.    Nothing  of  importance  has  transpired  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarlatine.  Why  will  your  papers  and  your  people  so  continually 
tamper  with  our  feelings?  It  is  devoid  of  sense  and  reason,  and  shows 
at  best  but  a  barbarous  enlightenment. 

Charles.  This  is  a  free  country,  sir,  and  the  papers  have  a  right  to 
speak,  so  have  the  people. 

Mr.  Tarlatine.    Very  well ;  but  they  have  no  right  to  defame  and  libel. 

Charles.  You  see  things  with  prejudiced  eyes,  sir,  and  plain  honest 
facts  may  appear  as  gross  libels. 

Mr.  Tarlatine.  The  fact  is  that  your  people  are  madly  conceited  about 
liberty,  greatness,  and  independence  ;  and  thinking  themselves  sovereigns, 
they  can  insult  and  treat  with  contempt  every  people  and  country  on  the 

Charles.  That  is  a  mistaken  idea,  sir  ;  the  people  know  their  rights, 
but  they  have  a  sense  of  justice  to  recognize  the  rights  of  others ;  and 
whilst  they  will  keep  their  rights  inviolate,  with  a  jealous  eye,  they  will 
not  infringe  on  the  rights  of  others,  having  liberty  and  justice  as  a  watch- 
word. We  are  free  and  independent,  sir — a  mighty  people,  a  glorious  na- 
tion ;  the  lords  and  sovereigns  of  America — of  the  whole  American  Con- 
tinent! 

Mr.  Tarlatine.  I  oppose  that  sovereignty !  I  launch  forth  against  it 
my  veto  !  England's  veto ! 

Charles.  Add  to  them  the  veto  of  the  whole  world,  but  they  will  be 
dead  shots ;  the  gigantic  scheme  will  henceforward  come  to  be  achieved, 
nevertheless;  you  cannot  restrain  the  flight  of  our  majestic  Eagle,  nor 
shackle  the  spirit  and  energies  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Tarlatine.  I  protest  against  republican  tyranny  and  aggrandize- 
ment. 

Charles.    Let  your  protest  be  recorded  in  Jupiter. 

Mr.  Tarlatine,  (aside.')     This  people  is  so  conceited  and  absurd  ! 

Rosaline,  (coming  towards  Charles.)  Charles,  to  enjoy  your  liberty  and 
worldly  sovereignty,  I  should  be  tempted  to  bid  adieu  to  our  queen  and  to 
our  mistress  land,  to  join  the  American  family  of  free  citizens. 

Charles.  You  would,  Rosaline,  have  to  undergo  a  purifying  process  of 
all  your  transatlantic  prejudices. 

Rosaline.  You  would  not  take  me  into  your  bosom  for  better  or  worse, 
as  I  am  ? 

Charles.  I  am  fearful  that  it  would  be  a  losing  bargain  ;  and  our  poli- 
cy is  to  go  onward  towards  a  better  state,  not  a  worse. 

Rosaline.    You  are  spoiled  children  of  fortune. 

Mr.  Tarlatine.     Elevated  to  be  tumbled  down  the  lower. 

Charles.    See !    (Pointing  to  the  emblematic  scene.) 

[A  crash  is  heard,  tJie  scene  opens,  and  displays  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
in  the  air,  covering  with  her  magic  wand  the  Eagle,  standing  on  the 
American  Continent.} 

Re-enter  POMPEY,  announcing  Colonel  DIAMOND  and  Daughters. 

[Exit 

Enter  Colonel  DIAMOND,  CELESTINA,  and  CLARANDA. 

Colonel.    Your  devoted,  Mr.  Tarlatine. 

Mr.  Tarlatine.    How  do  you  do,  Colonel  ?    What  service,  Colonel 

Colonel.     The  American  service  sir, 
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Mr.  Tarlatine.     Of  the  regular  army,  Colonel  ? 

Colonel.    The  American  army,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarlatine.  Where  have  you  won  your  laurels,  Colonel  ?  on  what 
field  of  battle? 

Colonel.    American  laurels — American  field. 

Mr.  Tarlatine.  Oh !  I  see,  Colonel,  you  are  one  of  the  many  titled 
republicans ;  you  all  have  the  ambition  to  be  the  greatest  and  most  in- 
dependent of  men ;  you  have  a  titled  nickname,  or  you  have  won  your 
laurels  in  marching  a  militia  masquerade  composed  of  dirty,  ragged,  and 
picked  men,  and  boys  of  the  rabble,  and  in  eating  oyster  suppers  and 
drinking  champagne  on  the  fines  of  the  truant  and  orderly  militia  men. 

Colonel.  English  prejudice,  arrogance,  impertinence !  America's  glo- 
rious fields  of  battle! — the  English  whipped  like  knaves  and  felons  at 
Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  Boston,  Quebec,  Charlestown,  Brooklyn,  White 
Plains,  Trenton,  Stony  Point,  Saratoga,  Yorktown,  New  Orleans,  and  a 
thousand  others ! — the  bravest,  greatest  people  on  earth !  Colonel  of  the 
militia,  a  fine  body  of  men,  no  red-jackets,  fine  soldiers,  best  warriors  of 
the  globe,  no  chicken  in  them,  all  lions,  kill  twenty  men  at  a  shot,  modern 
Romans,  will  conquer  the  world,  no  fear  of  hundred  pounders,  bullet- 
proof, laugh  at  bull-dogs,  glorious  fellows,  treat  their  officers,  splendid 
suppers— the  militia  the  pride,  the  strength,  the  right  arm  of  the  nation ! 

Mr.  Tarlatine.  All  bombast,  Colonel ;  you  are  the  most  impudent  peo- 
ple on  the  earth. 

Colonel.  English  jealousy ;  our  might  and  power  terrify  the  world ! 
tyrants  shrink  at  our  liberty  and  greatness  !  England  trembles  at  our  ri- 
valship  like  an  aspen  leaf!  all  the  people  will  be  free !  America  a  model 
to  all  nations !  Liberty  every  where  ! 

Mr.  Tarlatine.  You  are  a  great  man,  Colonel ;  I'll  report  you  in  the 
army  list  and  court  journal. 

Colonel.  Colonel  Diamond,  free  sovereign,  American  cittzen,  Colonel 
of  militia,  great  warrior,  Western  Napoleon,  rich  man,  man  of  genius, 
counsellor  of  the  nation,  prop  of  the  republic,  lion  of  America,  fear  of 
the  world,  great  speaker,  eminent  statesman,  member  of  Congress,  head 
of  the  Cabinet,  the  ninth  wonder  ! 

In  loud  and  long  continued  blasts  the  trumpet  sounds  my  fame ! 
All  over  the  globe  the  cannon's  roar  echoes — you  are  great ! 

[Charles  and  the  ladies  laugh  boisterously. 

Colonel.  Silence! — contempt  of  superior— court  martial — fine — coun- 
ty jail — State's  prison  ! 

Charles.  But,  Colonel,  these  verses  were  made  in  praise  of  Paris ! — 
(All  langh.) 

Colonel.  Silence  !  America  greater  than  Paris — a  rushlight  to  it — no 
comparison. 

Re-enter  POMPEY,  announcing  ALBERT  and  ADOLPHUS  HORATIO. 
Enter  ALBERT  and  ADOLPHUS  HORATIO. 

Horatio,  (to  Celestina.}  Charming  Celestina,  your  slave  now,  positively. 

Celestina.    You  are  very  kind,  Count. 

Horatio.  You  are  so  charming,  Celestina  ;  you  are  lovely — a  perfect 
Venus  of  beauty  and  charms,  positively. 

Celestina.    You  love  me,  Count  ? 

Horatio.  Charming  Celestina,  I  love  all  the  pretty  ones ;  I  am  a  de- 
voted slave  to  all  the  fair,  positively. 

Colonel,  (to  Celestina.}  Girl,  come  away  ;  no  Count  in  my  family,  no 
foreign  tyrant — a  prize  for  a  free,  glorious  man. 
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Celestina,  (aside.)  He  loves  me !  Oh  !  delight !  I'll  have  him !  What 
a  prize ! 

Horatio,  (to  Rosaline.')  Charming  Rosaline,  I  admire,  I  love  you  more 
than  ever;  you  are  so  charming  and  lovely ! 

Rosaline.    Thanks,  Count,  for  the  compliment. 

Horatio.  I  love  you,  positively,  charming  Rosaline ;  be  seated,  Rosa- 
line. (They  sit.) 

Albert,  (to  Claranda.)  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  Clarajida;  I  feel  so 
happy  in  your  presence. 

Claranda.    Do  you  speak  sincerely  ? 

Albert.    From  my  heart,  Claranda. 

Re-enter  POMPEY,  annoimcing  JOHN  FLITCH. 
Enter  JOHN  FLITCH. 

John  F.  (to  Albert.)  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you.  I  have  learned  that 
you  frequent  gambling  houses.  What  do  you  go  there  for  ?  Do  you  fol- 
low  my  advice  ?  Do  you  reform  your  conduct  in  that  manner  ? 

Albert.    Forgive  me,  sir,  the  Count  took  me  there. 

John  F.  The  Count!  but  I  had  commanded  you  to  give  up  his  com- 
pany. (To  Horatio.)  Count,  a  word  with  you. 

Horatio.    I  have  not  time,  positively,  old  fellow. 

JohnF.    Villain! 

(Colonel,  taking  a  paper  from  his  pocket.)  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  a 
member  to  Congress,  I  will  read  to  you  my  maiden  speech. 

\Begins  to  read.    All  exeunt. 
Mr.  Speaker : 

I,  Colonel  Diamond,  have  the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  people's  chiefs; 
came  to  rule  a  free  people,  to  make  laws  for  the  world,  to  glorify  the 
country No  applause,  yet !  (looking.')  All  gone ;  but  I'll  have  ap- 

glause  ! — thunders  of  applause  !    Music  !   Strike  !    (Music  plays.)    Hail 
olumbia !    Huzza !    Huzza  ! 

SCENE  IV. — CELESTINA  and  CLARANDA'S  dressing  room. 

CELESTINA  and  CLARANDA  sitting  by  toilet  tables  ;  NORA  finishing  the 
'  ,., .',...  head  dressing. 

Nora,  (by  Claranda.)    You  will  look  very  interesting,  Miss  Claranda. 

Celestina.  Nora,  come  to  me ;  Claranda  is  so  modest  that  it  is  indiffer- 
ent to  her  how  she  looks ;  and  then  she  is  so  pretty  and  interesting,  that 
she  looks  well  without  any  adorning. 

Nora,  (by  Celestina.)    She  is  a  pattern  for  you,  Miss  Celestina. 

Celestina.    But,  Nora,  she  has  no  Count  to  captivate. 

Nora.  It  is  foolish,  Miss,  to  soar  so  high  above  your  sphere  for  a  hus- 
band; do  like  your  sister,  be  satisfied  with  a  handsome  and  clever  man, 
although  he  is  no  Count,  and  you'll  be  happier,  take  my  word  for  it. 

Celestina.  You  are  a  naughty  girl,  Nora,  always  to  chide  me  in  that 
manner. 

Nora.  I  hate  to  see  a  girl  of  your  age  be  so  silly  as  to  think  of  marry- 
ing a  foreign  Count — a  foreign  knave,  I  dare  say. 

Celestina.  Hush  your  impertinence.  Nora,  I  know  what  I  am  doing. 
I'll  be  a  Countess— a  great  lady ;  and  I'll  take  you  to  Europe,  if  you  are 
a  good  girl. 

Nora.  I  would  rather  stay  here  with  Claranda,  when  she  will  be  mar- 
ried. Will  you  have  me,  Miss  Claranda? 

Claranda.     Yes,  Nora,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you. 
4 
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Nora.  Thanks,  Miss  Claranda.  You  had  better  be  a  sensible  girl  like 
your  sister,  Miss  Celestina ;  you  will  see  that  it  would  be  to  your  happi- 

Celestina.  Hush,  Nora,  (hearing  a  knock.)  Go,  Nora,  see  what  is 
wanted.  [Exit. 

Nora  is  too  impertinent,  sister,  I  can't  stand  it. 

Claranda.    She  reasons  pretty  well. 

Enter  NORA. 

Nora.    It  is  Pompey  with  a  message  from  Miss  Miranda. 

Celestina.     Admit  him.  {Exit. 

(Aside.)    Pompey !  he  is  a  fine  negro.    A  thought  strikes  me !   I'll  be  re- 
venged on  Nora ;  I  can't  stand  her  tauntings  any  longer. 

Re-enter  NORA  ;  and  POMPEY,  with  a  letter. 

Pompey.     Missus  Celestina,  a  letter  from  young  missus.    (Gives  it ) 

Celestina.  All  right,  Pompey.  (Taking  him  aside)  I  want  to  tell 
you  something,  Pompey.  Do  you  see  Nora?  (Pointing  to  her.)  She  is 
a  pretty  young  woman. 

Pompey.    A  pretty  wench,  by  de  black  gemman ! 

Celestina.    How  would  you  like  to  marry,  Pompey  ? 
Pompey.    Dis  nigger  take  a  wife  to  his  bosom  ? 

Celestina.    Marry,  to  be  sure.    Why  not,  Pompey  ? 

Pompey.  And  who  would  be  de  wife  for  Pompey,  missus  ?  Dis  nig- 
ger neber  lubed ! 

Celestina.    How  would  you  like  Nora  for  a  wife,  Pompey  ? 

Pompey.    Nora !  de  white  wench  ? 

Celestina.  Yes.  Why  not,  Pompey  ?  You  are  a  fine  man — a  black 
skin  is  nothing. 

Pompey.    Dis  nigger  would  die  for  joy !  de  fact  would  be  fortunate  ! 

Celestina.  Very  well,  Pompey,  I  will  leave  you  alone  ;  make  love  to 
her,  and  run  away  with  her.  Take  my  purse,  Pompey.  (Gives  it.) 
Mind,  Pompey,  run  away  with  her. 

Pompey.    Dis  nigger  '11  make  lub  to  de  fair  wench. 

Celestina.    Come,  Claranda ;  and,  Nora,  await  my  return.     [Exeunt. 

Pompey.    Nora,  you  have  fine  missus. 

Nora.    Yes,  Pompey. 

Pompey.  You  am  a  pretty  woman,  Nora ;  dis  nigger  knows  a  gemman 
dat  expires  for  you. 

Nora.     Does  he  love  me,  Pompey  ? 

Pompey.  He  dies  for  you,  Nora  ;  he  is  in  lub  for  you  from  de  toes  to 
de  head. 

Nora.    Is  he  a  handsome  man,  Pompey  ? 

Pompey.    De  gemman  is  a  fine  man. 

Nora.    Is  he  rich,  Pompey  ? 

Pompey.  Dis  nigger  neber  counted  his  money;  but  dis  nigger  knows 
dat  he  is'nt  poor. 

Nora.    And  he  wants  a  wife,  Pompey  ? 

Pompey.  De  gemman  lub,  adore  you,  Nora ;  and  he  wants  Nora  for  a 
wife. 

Nora.  Well,  Pompey,  if  the  gentleman  loves  me — if  he  is  handsome 
and  moderately  rich,  I  can't  see  why  Nora  should'nt  marry  him. 

Pompey.  Right,  by  de  black  gemman  !  But,  Nora,  de  gemman  is  not  as 
white  as  you ! 

Nora.    He  is  not  a  dark  man  ? 

Pompey.    No,  dis  nigger  knows  dat  he  is'nt. 
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Nora.  Well,  if  he  loves  me,  I  have  no  objection  to  marry;  I  will  be 
my  own  mistress,  do  what  I  please.  Well,  Pompey,  I  should  like  to  see 
my  husband  ? 

Pompey.  Nora,  you  make  lub  on  de  locomotion  principle !  Would 
you  marry  on  de  instant  ? 

Nora.    Yes,  Pompey. 

Pompey.  He  lubs  you  like  a  lubber !  He  adores  you  like  a  man  dat 
lubs. 

Nora.    When  will  I  see  him,  Pompey  ? 

Pompey.  Pompey's  your  lubber !  he  lubs  you  to  distraction !  (Falls 
on  his  knees  at  her  feet.) 

Enter  CELESTINA.     (Pompey  rises  hastily. ) 

Celestina.  Encore !  Encore !  Very  well,  Pompey,  you  make  love  to 
Nora !  you  are  lucky.  I  thought  that  she  was  jealous  that  I  am  going  to 
marry  a  Count !  Marry,  Nora,  every  girl  must  get  married !  But  I  am 
not  wanted.  [Exit. 

Nora.    Horrid !   She'll  kill  me  with  her  tantalizings. 

Pompey.    Dis  nigger  will  expire  in  lub  ! 

Nora.    You,  Pompey? 

Pompey.  Yes,  Nora,  I  lub  you !  I  adore  you !  I  expire  ob  lub  for  you  ! 
I  am  a  gemman  !  I'll  be  your  slave  !  you'll  be  my  bosom  angel !  you'll 
be  dis  expiring  lubber's  lub  and  life. 

Nora.    Let  us  go,  Pompey.    (Leads  her  off  by  the  hand.) 

Re-enter  CELESTINA. 

Celestina.    Gone !  I  triumph !  The  field  is  mine  !  Now  for  the  ball ! 

[Exit. 
SCENE  V. — A  Sumptuous  Ball  Room. 

MRS.  LEGRAND,  MIRANDA,  CHARLES  LEGRAND,  Colonel  DIAMOND,  CELES- 
TINA, CLARANDA,  MR.  TARLATINE,  ROSALINE,  ALBERT,  and  ADOLPHUS 
HORATIO. 
Celestina,  (to  Horatio.)     I  will  tax  your  company  for  the  first  set, 

Count. 
Horatio.    Impossible,  charming  Celestina,  positively ;  I  am  engaged  to 

Rosaline,  'pon  my  honor  ! 

Celestina,  (aside.)    That  English  pert  will  be  my  death ! 

Enter  POMPEY,  annmcndng,  as  the  persons  enter :  Mister  JOHN  FLITCH, 

Mister  TANJORE,   and  young  Missus  ADORIS  ;  Mister  JOSEPH  and 

young  Missus  EUGENIA  SNIFFLE.  [Exit. 

John  F.  (to  Mrs.  L.)  My  young  friends,  Tanjore  and  Adoris,  from  In- 
dia, Mrs.  Legrand. 

Mrs.  Legrand.    Do  you  dance,  Adoris? 

Adoris.    No,  Madam. 

Mrs.  Legrand.    Do  you,  Tanjore  ? 

Tanjore.    No,  Madam. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  You  are  welcome,  my  dears,  nevertheless ;  you  will 
sit  by  me.  Your  other  young  friends  dance,  of  course,  Mr.  Flitch  ? 

John  F.    Of  course,  Mrs.  Legrand. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  They  will  mingle  in  the  company ;  let  us  be  seated. 
[They  sit  ;  the  dance,  begins  ;  at  the  end  of  the  set, 

Re-enter  POMPEY  and  NORA,  arm  in  arm  ;  POMPEY  announcing  Mister 
POMPEY  HANNIBAL  JOHNSON,  and  Missus  POMPEY  HANNIBAL  JOHNSON. 

[The  ladies  shriek  ;  all  exeunt. 
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Enter  HORATIO  and  ROSALINE  ;  at  a  distance,  CELESTINA. 


{Exit. 

Enter  MRS.  LEGRAND,  in  a  passion. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  You  black  villain  !  what  business  had  you  to  come  to 
frighten  my  assembly ! 

Pompey.    We  only  got  married,  missus. 

Mrs.  Legrand.     Leave  my  house  !  [Exit. 

Pompey.  'Tis  strange !  'tis  lawful  to  marry  !  by  de  black  gemman  ! 
Pompey's  occupation's  gone,  now !  Neber  mind,  my  lub,  we'll  make 
lub  and  be  happy  in  dancing  little  Johnsons !  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  ROSALINE  ;  a  moment  after,  HORATIO. 

Horatio.  Now,  charming  Rosaline,  we'll  elope,  positively.  (Starts 
away.) 

Re-enter  CELESTINA,  hurriedly,  crying. 

Celestina.    Count ! 

Horatio.    "Who  the  devil  is  that?  quick!  [Exeunt. 

Celestina.  They  are  gone !  I  am  foiled  once  more !  all  is  lost !  Oh,  it 
is  too  dreadful !  [Exit. 


ACT   V. 

SCENE  I. — PETER  LEGRAND'S  Parlor. 
Enter  JOHN  FLITCH  and  Count  VONSPOKER. 

John  F.    So,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  just  arrived  from  the  Continent. 

Count.    Yes,  sir,  from  Paris,  in  search  of  my  rascally  son  ! 

John  F.  He  was  met  in  Paris  by  the  son  of  our  host,  and  by  him  he 
was  introduced  here.  But  I  must  tell  you,  Count,  that  your  son  bears  a 
bad  character  in  this  city.  Excuse  my  frankness,  sir,  I  have  cause  to 
complain  of  his  bad  morals. 

Count.  I  am  ashamed  to  own  it,  sir,  but  he  bore  also  a  bad  character 
in  Paris.  You  might  perhaps  not  believe  me,  sir,  but  it  is  unfortunately 
true,  that  he  has  dishonored  his  name,  his  father's  name;  that  he  has 
forged  letters  of  exchange. 

John  F.    Is  it  possible  !   He  is  a  villain,  indeed. 

Count.  I  was  living  quietly  on  my  domain  in  Germany,  my  son  was 
spending  the  season  in  Paris.  I  had  no  apprehension  of  any  kind  of  mis- 
conduct on  his  part.  I  was  very  quiet  about  his  absence,  when  one  day  I 
received  several  notes  of  exchange,  negotiated  by  my  son ;  they  were 
forgeries  !  but  like  an  indulgent  parent,  I  paid  them,  not  willing  that  my 
son  should  be  arrested  and  branded  a  felon  !  It  was  a  cruel  blow  for  a 
father,  sir — the  money  was  nothing,  but  that  he  had  dishonored  his  name 
and  acted  so  villainous  a  part,  was  horrible !  I  arrived  in  Paris  to  re- 
claim him  from  his  evil  ways,  but  he  had  left  for  this  city,  without  having 
instructed  me  of  his  departure ;  and  I  learn  with  grief  that  he  is  yet  a 
worthless  fellow. 
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John  F.  I  would  not  afflict  you  unnecessarily,  sir,  but  the  fact  is  that 
he  has  insulted  me  in  a  gross  manner ;  he  has  even  dared,  with  a  bare- 
faced impudence,  to  send  me  a  challenge,  without  the  slightest  cause  ox- 
provocation . 

Count.  Alas !  the  catalogue  of  his  misdeeds  is  large ;  but  I  am  very 
sorry  of  the  circumstance,  sir ;  do  forget  it,  for  my  sake. 

John  F.  I  do,  sir.  I  am  pretty  near  in  your  predicament,  sir.  I  had 
been  absent  from  this  city  for  several  years ;  and  on  my  return  I  found 
my  nephew  an  idle,  dissipated,  and  abandoned  fellow,  dressed  like  a  lord, 
although  penniless-,  having  squandered  his  money  in  vice  and  follies, 
rather  than  have  been  industrious  and  earned  a  fortune  and  a  fair  fame. 
The  age  is  demoralized,  sir — examples  are  numberless  and  pernicious ; 
the  tendency  of  the  young  is  to  idle  and  dissipate,  abandoning  all  idea  of 
usefulness  to  themselves  and  society ;  that  state  of  things  is  greatly  to  be 
deplored,  sir,  and  we  can  deplore  it  on  our  account.  I  am  furious  at  the 
conduct  of  my  nephew,  Count.  I  have  received  bills  without  number 
from  all  kinds  of  tradespeople,  even  for  suppers  and  champaign.  I 
don't  know  if  those  debts  have  been  contracted  before  my  return  ;  if  after, 
my  rascally  nephew  has  been  playing  the  hypocrite ;  he  merits  that  I 
should  disown  him  after  this. 

Count.  Do  not  do  so,  sir ;  I  am  willing  to  forgive  my  son,  and  he  is 
more  culpable  than  your  nephew. 

John  F.  I  have  been  told  by  my  nephew  that  he  had  been  debauched 
into  a  gambling  house  by  your  son ;  the  son  of  our  host  was  also  seduced 
there. 

Count.  Alas !  all  the  discoveries  must  be  of  a  painful  nature.  But 
where  will  I  meet  him,  sir — can  you  inform  me? 

John.  F.  It  is  not  in  my  power,  Count,  I  will  ask  my  nephew ;  he  calls 
here  pretty  often. 

Enter  ALBERT,  CLARANDA,  ADOLPHUS  HORATIO,  and  ROSALINE. 

Albert,  (struck  with  amazement ;  aside.)    Father,  here  ! 

Count,  (to  Albert.)    So,  sir,  you  have  been  playing  the  villain  lately. 

Albert,  (to  Horatio.)    I  say,  Horatio,  does  the  man  speak  to  me  ? 

Horatio,  (to  Albert.)    Who  the  devil  is  he,  my  dear  fellow  ? 

Count,  (to  Albert.)    What  have  you  to  say,  sir  ? 

Albert,  (to  Count.)    Did  you  speak  to  me,  sir  ? 

Count.     Oh,  I  can't  bear  that  effrontery ! 

John  F.  You  are  mistaken,  Count,  that  is  my  nephew  whom  you  are 
addressing ! 

Count.    Your  nephew  !— it  is  my  son ! 

John  F.  (to  Albert.)    Speak,  sir  !  who  are  you? 

Albert,  (aside.)    The  game  can't  be  played  much  longer. 

Claranda,  (to  Albert.)    Answer  Mr.  Flitch. 

Count,  (to  Albert.)  Answer  peremptorily  !  who  are  you  ?  Is  there  any 
mystification  in  the  case? 

Albert,  (pointing  to  Horatio.)    That  is  tbe  Count. 

Horatio,  (aside.)  If  I  have  plucked  the  flowers,  now  I'll  be  pricked  by 
the  thorns,  damn  me ! 

Rosaline,  (to  Horatio.)     Is  that  your  father,  Count  ? 

Horatio,  (to  Rosaline.)    Wait  a  moment,  charming  Rosaline,  positively. 

Count,  (to  Horatio.)     So,  sir,  I  find  you  at  last. 

Horatio,  (aside.)    Damn  me !  I  never  was  lost. 

Count,  (to  Horatio.)     You  tried  to  escape  from  me  ! 

Horatio,  (aside.)    The  old  fellow  means  another  individual,  positively. 
(To  Albert.)    I  say,  my  dear  fellow,  take  me  out  of  this  scrape. 
4* 
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Albert,  (to  Horatio.')    I  should  like  to  be  many  miles  away.    I  will  not 
dare  to  face  father  ! 

Count,  (to  Horatio.')    Are  you  dumb  and  deaf,  sir  ? 

Rosaline,  (to  Horatio.}    The  gentleman  speaks  to  you,  Count. 

Horatio,  (to  Count.)    Oh  !  did  you  speak,  old  fellow? 

Rosaline,  (to  Horatio.)    Do  you  speak  in  that  manner  to  your  father, 
Count  ? 

Horatio,  (aside.)    I  am  battered  on  all  sides— I'll  be  annihilated,  posi- 
tively. 

Count,  (to  Horatio.)    You  villain ! 

Horatio.    I  won't  stand  that,  old  fellow,  damn  me ! 

Rosaline,  (to  Horatio.)     Do  not  get  in  a  passion,  Count,  for  my  sake. 

Count,  (to  Horatio.)    Villain  !  must  your  father  fall  at  your  feet  ? 

John  F.  (to  Horatio.)    Speak,  sir,  don't  distract  an  afflicted  parent ! 

Horatio,  (to  Albert.)    Did  the  old  scamp  speak  to  me,  positively? 

Albert,  (to  Horatio.)    Yes.    But  what's  to  be  done  ? 

Horatio,  (to  Albert.)    Let  us  retreat,  my  dear  fellow. 

Albert,  (to  Horatio  )    But  we  will  have  to  own  our  imposition  sooner 
or  later. 

Rosaline,  (to  Horatio.)    What  does  this  strange  scene  mean,  Count  ? 

Horatio,  (to  Rosaline.)    I  cant'  tell,  positively. 

Claranda,  (to  Albert.)    What  does  all  this  mean,  Horatio  ? 

Albert,  (to  Claranda.)    Mean  !  we're  all  mad ! 

Count,    I  can't  stand  this  any  longer — I'll  have  the  villain  arrested  ! 
(Motions  to  go.) 

JohnF.    Stay,  Count.    (To  Horatio.)    Once  more,  sir,  are  you  the 
Count's  son  ? 

Horatio,  (aside.)    I,  the  Count's  son !  positively  absurd.    I  have  not 
been  married  long  enough  to  have  sons,  'pon  my  honor  ! 

Rosaline,  (to  Horatio.)     Mr.  Flitch  has  spoken  to  you,  Count. 

Horatio,  (to  Rosaline.)    Did  he,  positively,  charming  Rosaline?    (To 
John  F.)    Did  you  speak,  old  fellow  ? 

John  F.  (to  Horatio)    Do  you  know  the  Count? 

Horatio.    I  am  the  Count,  positively. 

John  F.  (pointing  to  the  Count.)     That  gentleman  ? 

Horatio,  (to  Albert ;  aloud.)    Count  Vonspoker,  eh,  Albert  ? 

Rosaline,  (to  Horatio  ;  aloud.)    You  are  not  the  Count ! 

Horatio.    No,  charming  Rosaline,  positively. 

Rosaline,  (aside.)    Not  the  Count  ?  then  I  am  duped  and  deceived  !  Oh, 
heavens ! 

John  F.,  (to  Horatio.)    Then  you  are  not  the  Count? 

Horatio,  (pointing  to  Albert.)    Albert's  the  man,  positively. 

Count.    I  thought  so.    (To  Albert.)    So  you  are  the  villain  that  has  dis- 
honored your  father's  name ! 

Claranda,  (aside.)     The  Count ! 

Albert.    I  am  your  guilty  son. 

Count.  A  villain  of  a  son  !  how  can  you  explain  your  conduct?  what 
possessed  you,  in  Paris,  to  play  the  villain  and  the  knave — to  squander 
my  money  like  a  fool,  and  then  defraud,  bring  down  shame  upon  your 
father's  head ;  to  forge  in  my  name,  like  a  villain ;  to  make  yourself 
worthy  of  a  dungeon,  and  to  kill  me  with  grief  and  shame?  You  are  a 
villain  !  Were  you  intent  upon  pleasing  your  father  in  stooping  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  debauchery — in  staining  your  fame  by  mingling  with 
abandoned  knaves — gamblers  ?  Shame !  a  man  of  honor  should  never  be 
seen  within  those  polluted  precincts! 
Albert.  I  am  your  criminal,  unworthy  son  ;  I  have  been  led  to  a  course 
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of  guilt  and  folly;  I  could  not  withstand  the  whirlwind  of  the  fashionable 
world,  and  I  fell  a  victim.  But  forgive,  father  !  forgive  your  erring  son — 
your  unworthy,  penitent  son ! 

Count.  Do  you  expect  forgiveness  after  having  been  my  shame — 
almost  my  death? 

Albert,  ( falling  on  his  knees.)  Forgive  your  criminal  but  penitent  son, 
father!  I'beg  it,  father  ! 

Claranda,  {falling  on  her  knees?)  Forgive,  sir,  be  not  unrelenting; 
look  kindly  upon  your  son  ;  Albert  has  erred,  offended,  greatly  offended 
you ;  but  he  will  discard  his  evil  ways — he  repents  his  vicious  conduct — 
he  is  penitent  and  will  be  reclaimed — he  is  your  son  !  Forgive  him,  sir ;  . 
extend  a  father's  indulgence  and  kindness  ;  he  will  be  the  prodigal  son  re- 
turned to  his  father,  proof  against  further  follies  !  Forgive,  sir  ! 

Count.  You  villain  !  You  would  also  have  dragged  this  young  lady  to 
ruin ! 

Claranda.  No,  sir ;  I  would  have  been  his  guardian  angel ;  I  would 
have  sought  to  reclaim  him  from  the  abyss ! 

Count.  Charming  girl !  you  are  worthy  of  a  better  fate  and  a  better 
man ! 

Claranda.    Forgive  Albert,  sir,  and  I  will  be  most  happy. 

Coimt.  For  your  sake,  my  dear.  Albert,  you  are  not  worthy  of  this 
angel,  but  she  pleads  your  pardon,  and  your  lather  is  touched — you  are 
forgiven  !  Rise,  my  dear  ;  Albert,  lend  a  hand.  (They  rise.) 

John  F.  (to  Albert.)  You  have  imposed  upon  me,  sir ;  you  have  mys- 
tified me  ;  you  are  not  my  nephew ! 

Albert.    I  plead  guilty,  sir. 

Claranda.  Forgive  him,  Mr.  Flitch,  a  boyish  folly — the  pernicious  ex- 
ample of  the  world. 

John  F.    I  can  refuse  you  nothing,  Claranda ;  be  it  so,  for  your  sake. 

Horatio,  (aside.)    Now  I'll  be  lectured,  positively. 

Rosaline,  (to  Horatio.)  You  are  a  villain,  sir  !  you  are  an  impostor — 
you  have  played  the  knave  and  the  scoundrel !  A  Count,  indeed ;  you 
are  a  fit  state's"  prison  villain  ;  you  are  an  American  puppy,  with  more  airs 
than  brains,  and  a  renegade  of  your  kindred,  too  !  You  are  an  impostor  ; 
you  have  won  my  hand  by  false  pretences,  and  feloniously  ;  but  I  will  be 
divorced  !  A  pretty  honeymoon,  indeed ! 

Horatio.     But,  charming  Rosaline,  positively 

Rosaline.    Keep  your  nonsense. 

John  F.  So,  sir,  you  are  Mr.  Flitch,  alias  Adolphus  Horatio,  alias 
Count  Vonspoker ! 

Rosaline.     Alias  an  impostor,  alias  a  villain,  alias  a  fool ! 

John  F.  Can  you  see  the  light,  sir,  after  that,  unblushingly  ?  Can  you 
bear  the  gaze  of  the  public  and  not  expire  with  shame?  Are  you  not  lost 
to  all  feelings  of  humanity?  Can  you  palliate  your  conduct  ?  After  hav- 
ing repudiated  your  honest  father's  name,  played  the  fool  and  dissipated, 
acted  the  ape  hi  idleness  and  debauchery,  you  have  insulted  your  old  uncle 
as  if  he  had  been  a  felon  ;  you  are  a  villain,  a  knave,  sir  ! 

Rosaline.  You  are  a  villain,  sir!  Why  not  have  come  to  me  like 
plain  and  honest  Mr.  Flitch,  instead  of  strutting  like  an  idiot,  in  a  false 
name  and  stolen  robes?  Have  you  no  regard  for  a  lady's  feelings?  do 
you  know  the  pangs  of  wounded"  affections?  And  you,  a  villain,  have 
robbed  me  of  my  confiding  heart,  in  flattering  my  fancy  !  Oh,  how  could 
I  have  deserved*  this  evil  stroke  of  fortune?  so  splendidly  lured,  so  shame- 
fully imposed  on,  so  bitterly  deceived!  tricked  and  duped  so  painfully — 
despoiled  of  my  peace  and  happiness  so  infamously,  by  a  villain  that  dared 
to  aspire  to  the  title  of  husband  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony!  Oh, 
heaven  !  thou  lashest  me  with  thy  stings  ! 
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Horatio,  (aside.}  Here's  a  pretty  predicament;  between  an  enraged 
•wife  and  a  furious  uncle,  positively. 

John  F.  Rosaline  is  right ;  you  are  a  villain  to  have  deceived  her ; 
but,  my  nephew,  I  know  that  you  have  fooled  your  time  and  your  money ; 
you  may  have  thought  that  you  had  a  right  to  do  so,  but  I  know  this,  that 
you  had  no  right  to  run  in  debt  for  all  kinds  of  fooleries  and  dissipation, 
and  then  have  the  bills  sent  to  me;  but  I  won't  say  another  word — I  will 
pay  them ;  and,  remember — this  time  only. 

Horatio.    Uncle,  positively 

John  F.  You  have  my  word,  let  that  suffice.  I  do  forgive  your  trans- 
gressions and  your  impertinence.  Rosaline,  I  have  been  severely  dealt 
with  by  my  rascally  nephew,  but  I  forgive  him ;  can  you  forgive  him, 
Rosaline — can  you  love  him  after  this,  and  share  his  affections  as  a  wife? 
In  your  society,  Rosaline,  he  will  be  in  safe  hands,  and  his  conversion 
will  be  certain.  Do  forgive  him,  Rosaline;  be  a  good  angel  to  him  ;  re- 
claim him  from  the  road  to  ruin,  to  lead  him  in  just,  honest  and  useful 
paths — to  the  road  to  fortune — and,  notwithstanding  his  rascalities,  I  will 
not  forget  him. 

Rosaline.  You  are  good  and  generous,  Mr.  Flitch,  and  I  might  follow 
your  example,  notwithstanding  the  cruel  deception,  if  he  asked  my  par- 

John  F.  On  your  knees,  nephew,  and  ask  pardon  of  your  offended  and 
deceived  Rosaline. 

Horatio,  (falling  on  his  faiees.)    Charming  Rosaline 

Rosaline.     Rise,  sir. 

Horatio,  (rising.)  Charming  Rosaline,  do  forgive  me;  I  will  love — 
adore  you  !  be  your  slave  and  your  devoted  husband  !  Forgive,  charm- 
ing, gentle  Rosaline,  positively. 

Rosaline.    If  you  are  a  good,  loving  husband,  Horatio. 

Horatio.     I  will  love  and  adore  you,  Rosaline,  'pon  my  honor. 

Rosaline.     I  forgive  you,  Horatio.     (He  embraces  her.) 

JohnF.    You  are  an  angel,  niece.    My  friends,  let  us  retire. 

Rosaline,  (aside.)    I  will  have  a  sweet,  happy  honeymoon  yet. 

[Exeunt. 
Enter  Mr.  TARLATINE,  in  a  passion. 

Mr.  Tarlatine.  Liberty,  indeed !  the  worst  despotism !  I  received  an 
anonymous  letter,  and  it  says  that  my  property  is  threatened  violence  by 
the  mob,  furious  at  my  prejudices  and  English  notions ;  and  that  it  would 
be  advisable  for  me  to  leave  the  country,  to  avoid  disastrous  consequences ; 
but  I  am  as  free  here  as  any  man,  and  I  will  do  what  I  please,  despite  of 
all  consequences;  I  am  not  to  be  bullied  by  the  rabble  !  If  a  hair  of  my 
head  is  touched,  or  anything  that  belongs  to  me,  I  will  have  satisfaction  ! 
I  will  call  the  might  and  power  of  England  in  my  defence.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — PETER  LEGRAND'S  private  room. 

PETER  LEGRAND  sitting  by  a  table  ;  a  lamp  on  it  burning  gloomily  ;  a 
pistol  near  the  lamp. 

Peter  L.  All  is  lost!  my  ruin  is  consummated!  Appearances  have 
been  kept  up,  indeed,  and  e'xtravaganee  and  folly  have  had  unrestrained 
sway,  to  blast  and  destroy  every  thing,  whilst  a  proper  and  judicious 
economy  would  have  assisted  me  in  my  business — would  have  kept  my 
credit  unimpaired,  and  my  standing  in  the  commercial  world.  Who 
would  place  confidence  in  a  man  that  has  a  wife  that  gives  extravagant 
parties  and  balls,  and  makes  his  house  a  caravansary  for  the  idle  and  dis- 
sipated— courting  foreign  adventurers,  and  feasting  every  one?  Absurd  ! 
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that  man  must  break,  or  become  dishonest— his  guests  must  be  his  ruin  ! 
Fashion,  indeed  !  the  wife  of  a  man  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  could  not 
forfeit  her  word  ;  the  ball  had  to  take  place  although  it  would  be  my  ruin 
and  Mrs.  Legrand's  death!  Fashion,  what  fools  thou  makest  of  thy  vo- 
taries !  I  said  it,  that  the  fiddling  of  the  ball  would  be  the  knell  of  my 
ruin  !  I  am  ruined  !  and  perhaps  the  only  grief  of  Mrs.  Legrand  will  be 
in  not  being  able  to  give  more  magnificent  parties  and  balls  !  Fashion, 
thou  hast  been  my  ruin  !  I  am  ruined,  but  I  will  not  be  a  villain — I  will 
not  be  dishonest !  I  have  failed  by  culpable  indulgence,  but  I  will  not 
blacken  my  integrity ;  I  have  given  up  everything;  I  prefer  poverty  to 
disgrace  and  dishonesty  !  I  would  not  care  for  myself,  but  for  a  husband 
to  be  reduced  to  beggary  it  is  a  cruel  blow,  a  severe  and  heart-rending 
trial ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Legrand. 

Who  is  that  ?   a  fiend  of  a  creditor  !     (Seizes  the  pistol.) 

Mrs.  Legrand,)  springing  forward  and  taking^  hold  of  it.)  Oh,  hus- 
band, let  go,  for  heaven's  sake  !  (Lets  go  his  hold,  and  Mrs.  Legrand 
puts  it  away.) 

Peter  L.  I  am  ruined,  wife !  and  your  extravagance  and  folly  have 
produced  that  result !  I  have  given  up  all ;  I  am  a  beggar ;  and  to-mor- 
row we  will  be  homeless !  You  will  feast  no  more  Counts,  nor  give 
splendid  balls,  and  you  may  die  of  grief  in  consequence  !  Fashion  has 
ruined,  made  me  a  beggar !  You  may  see,  now,  if  fashion  will  feast  and 
give  you  balls  and  parties.  Woman  !  fashion  made  you  a  slave  and  a 
fool !  fashion  has  ruined  me  !  fashion  has  made  a  libertine  and  gambler 
of  Charles  !  and  fashion  will  sneer  at  and  mock  us. 

Mrs.  Legrand.  Oh,  husband,  is  it  so— are  you  ruined?  How  could  I 
have  supposed  such  a  result  ?  . 

Peter  L.  How  ?  Have  I  not  cautioned  you  repeatedly  that  such  a 
course  of  life  would  be  my  ruin  !  you  would  have  spent  millions  if  they 
had  been  at  your  disposal,  in  fashionable  follies  ! 

Mrs.  Legrand.  Don't  despair,  husband;  if  the  Count  marries  Mi- 
randa you  will  be  rich  again. 

Pe.er  L.    Do  you  believe  that  the  Count  will  marry  a  penniless  girl  ? 

Mrs.  Legrand.    He  knew  that  she  had  nothing. 

Peter  Legrand.  But  you  made  it  appear  that  you  had  millions ;  and 
how  do  you  know  that  the  Count  is  rich  ? 

Mrs.  Legrand.  That  is  a  matter  of  course;  a  gentleman  travelling  in 
foreign  parts  must  be  rich. 

Peter  L.    Charles  travelled  in  foreign  parts,  and  lo !  I  am  a  bankrupt. 

Enter  JOHN  FLITCH,  CHARLES  LEGRAND  and  MIRANDA. 

John  F.  (to  Peter  L.)  Do  not  distress  yourself,  sir ;  I  know  all,  and 
will  assist  you  if  I  can. 

Peter  L.,  (rising  and  taking  his  hand.)  You  are  a  friend,  indeed! 
Many  thanks,  sir. 

John  F.  You  have  failed,  but  not  mainly  by  your  fault,  and  I  approve 
your  strict  probity  in  the  severe  trial ;  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  help  the 
honest  and  industrious  in  distress.  Be  comforted,  sir ;  nothing  in  your 
house  will  be  touched  ;  Charles  has  bought  all. 

Peter  L.    Charles  !     Explain  the  matter,  sir. 

John  F.  Simply  this  :  that  I  have  adopted  Charles,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  start  him  in  business  in  copartnership  with  you,  if  agreeable. 

Peter  L.    Thanks,  sir  ;  you  are  my  life  ! 
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John  F.  And,  as  Charles  and  Miranda  love  each  other,  we  carne  also 
to  ask  your  blessing. 

Peter  L.     You  have  it,  sir.  from  my  heart. 

Mrs.  Legrand.    But  the  Count? 

John  F.  Was  no  Count,  but  my  rascally  nephew,  and  he  has  married 
Rosaline. 

Mrs.  Legrand,  (aside.}  I  am  undone!  baffled  at  all  points!  (Aloud.) 
Be  happy,  Charles  and  Miranda. 

Peter  ±i.    Thanks,  my  dear  sir,  we  owe  all  this  happiness  to  you. 

John  F.  I  seek  no  reward  ;  I  hope  that  you  will  all  be  happy,  and  that 
Mrs.  Legrand  will  discontinue  her  ruinous  parties  and  balls.  But  let  us 
leave  this  gloomy  place.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — PETER  LEGRAND'S  Parlor. 

JOHN  FLITCH,  Count  VONSPOKER,  ALBERT,  Colonel  DIAMOND,  JOSEPH 
SNIFFLE,  TANJORE,  ADORIS,  CLARANDA  and  EUGENIA. 

Albert.  Father,  will  you  give  your  consent  to  my  marriage  with  Cla- 
randa? 

Count.    Your  angel  ?  yes,  have  her  and  be  happy. 

Colonel.  No  Count  in  my  family — foe  to  all  tyrants — a  native  girl,  a 
native  husband ! 

Claranda.    Do  consent,  father ;  we  will  be  happy. 

Colonel.  Be  happy,  girl !  Brave  warrior  give  way  to  a  petticoat— 
can't  conquer  a  woman — human  nature  ! 

Enter  CATHARINE,  with  a  letter. 

Catharine,  (to  Colonel.)    Colonel,  a  letter.    (Gives  it.)  [Exit. 

Colonel,  (opening  and  reading  it.) 
Colonel  Diamond : 

You  have  lost  the  election  of  member  of  Congress,  it  having  been  found 
and  circulated  that  you  had  bribed  and  tampered  for  the  nomination. 

Yours,  JOHN  BARCLAY. 

The  devil !    Loss  to  the  country — won't  do  without  me — extra  election — 
call  from  the  President — member  of  the  cabinet ! 

Count.    Do  come  with  us  to  the  Continent,  Colonel. 

Colonel.  Can't  be  spared,  Count ;  country— militia  want  my  services — 
devoted  to  my  native  land ! 

Claranda.    Do  come  with  us,  father. 

Colonel.  Can't  stand  woman.  Yes,  Count,  will  visit  the  Continent — 
Paris,  London,  New  York,  by  way  of  Gibraltar. 

Claranda,  (to  Count.)     Sister,  too,  father? 

Count.     Yes,  daughter. 

Jolm  F.  (to  Joseph  and  Eugenia.)  Well,  my  young  friends,  will  you 
command  the  prize  ? 

Tanjore.    It  is  an  easy  task. 

Adoris.     And  an  agreeable  one;  what  do  you  say,  Eugenia? 

Eugenia.     I  have  nothing  to  say,  Adoris. 

Tanjore.     What  have  you  to  say,  Joseph  ? 

Joseph.     If  Eugenia  refuses  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

John  F.     But  speak  to  her,  young  man. 

Joseph.  Well,  Eugenia,  I  have  been  your  second  beau ;  have  I  out- 
wilted  my  rival? 

Eugenia.    Don't  ask  me !  I  don't  want  a  beau — I  can  get  fifty  beaus ! 

Joseph.    Fifty  ?  but  you  wanted  only  two  beaus,  Eugenia. 
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Eugenia.    Pshaw  !  I  despise,  I  hate  beaus  ! 

Adoris.    I  know  what  cousin  wants — what  all  girls  want. 

Joseph.    The  prize  ? 

Adoris.    First  a  husband — but  the  two  wishes  are  one. 

Joseph.  A  husband!  aye,  and  then  the  prize,  according  to  our  uncle's 
wishes ;  well,  I'll  be  the  desired  sacrifice.  Eugenia,  is  cousin  in  the  right  ? 
I  am  your  beau,  Eugenia,  and  a  lamb  in  your  sweet  power ;  dispose  of 
me  at  the  altar  of  love  as  you  will. 

Eugenia.  Thanks !  the  task  will  be  most  pleasant.  (Takes  his  arm.} 
This  is  the  beau  that  I  love,  but  he  will  be  more  dear  and  useful  than  a 
courting  and  sighing  beau.  Do  you  know,  Joseph,  that  I  never  had  any 
beau  but  you  ?  but  you  men  are  so  dull  in  love  matters  that  a  girl  might 
die  in  love  before  you  would  be  aware  of  the  fact. 

Joseph.  How  silly  it  would  have  been  to  die,  Eugenia,  when  the  balm 
of  life  was  so  near. 

Eugenia.    But  you  held  that  balm  with  a  miserly  gripe. 

Joseph.  But  at  a  command  of  yours  I  should  have  granted  your  heart's 
desire. 

Eugenia.  Ignorance  was  not  bliss !  But  come  the  auspicious  day,  and 
old  virgins  will  have  no  better  excuse  than  a  cankered  hatred  of  man- 
kind. 

Adoris.  Be  happy,  cousins ;  a  delicious  honeymoon  to  you,  with  all  my 
heart. 

Tanjore.    I  will  fulfil  father's  orders  joyfully. 

Colonel.  Can't  be  helped,  't  has  been  so  from  Adam  and  Eve — female 
petticoat  will  conquer  the  lords  of  the  creation — men  happy  to  be  lords  of 
female  petticoats — blessed  be  petticoats  and  human  nature. 

John  F.  Well,  my  friends,  I  believe  that  our  task  is  done  for  the  pre- 
sent; yes. 

Colonel.  Stop!  must  astound  the  Continent  with  my  presence — an 
American  lord  a  greater  sovereign  than  a  king — Colonel  of  militia  an 
armed  phenomenon — Columbia's  son  the  stupendous  luminary  of  the  old 
world ! 

John  F.  All  anon.  Well,  my  friends,  we  have  all  gained  experience, 
and  thereby  wisdom,  I  hope,  or  at  least  suificient  knowledge  not  to  fall  in 
the  same  errors  again.  Well,  my  friends,  you  know  that  there  are  many 
ways  to  thrive  in  the  world,  but  in  this  world  of  ours  there  are  only  two 
roads  to  thrive  in,  for  our  spirit,  energy  and  enterprise  make  us  go  on- 
ward like  a  streak  of  lightning!  we  would  explode  rather  than  stop  at 
halfway;  like  a  locomotive,  we  must  go  onward  at  a  furious  rate,  not- 
withstanding the  imminent  danger  of  tumbling  in  the  ditch  ;  we  go  into 
every  thing  with  a  perfect  rush,  like  our  glorious  sires  of  the  revolution  ; 
liberty  or  death  !  we  reckon  to  lose  our  whole  capital,  if  we  fail  to  make 
a  princely  fortune,  and  adversity  makes  us  more  buoyant  and  enterpri- 
sing. Well,  my  friends,  we  are  no  phlegmatic  Dutchmen,  who  will  be 
content  to  sip  a  pot  of  ale  and  smoke  a  pipe  in  the  same  corner  for  fifty 
years  ;  no,  we  are  bound  onward,  to  conquer  and  make  fortunes  ;  there- 
fore, we  have  but  two  roads  wherein  to  guide  our  footsteps,  and  they  are 
the  road  to  ruin  and  the  road  to  fortune. 

Colonel.    And  the  road  to  fame  and  glory,  'via  militia  chieftainship. 
John  F.     It  is  included  in  the  two. 

Colonel.    It  stands  foremost — all  clear  the  track  for  the  militia  Colonel 
.  — kings  and  queens  will  bend  the  knee  to  the  militia  chieftain  and  Co- 
lumbia's pride. 

John  F.  There  are  some  wrong  notions  abroad,  my  friends ;  many 
will  aim  at  the  same  thing  by  pursuing  diametrically  opposite  ways.  Let 
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me  exemplify  this  :  "We  have  found  Joseph  and  Eugenia  poor,  but  con- 
tented, honest  and  industrious,  useful  and  good  members  of  society;  their 
praiseworthy  exertions  were  rewarded,  fortune  smiled  on  them  in  India, 
and  a  golden  sunbeam  alighted  on  them  here ;  the  bearers  were  the  inte- 
resting East  Indians,  Tanjore  and  Adoris. 

Adoris.  We  are  most  happy  that  our  journeyterminated  so  fortunately 
for  our  cousins;  we  were  only  dispensators  of  the  radiant  smiles  of  for- 
tune. 

Eugenia.  Many  thanks,  cousins — and  to  you,  my  dear  sir  ;  our  youth- 
ful dreams  are  realized;  we  have  gained  a  golden  prize,  and  what  is  to 
me  an  inestimable  treasure — a  good  and  worthy  husband. 

Joseph.    And  I  the  best  of  treasures — Eugenia. 

John  F.  Worth  and  virtue  will  always  be  rewarded ;  honesty  and  in- 
dustry will  lead  to  the  road  to  fortune ;  but  the  young  seem  inclined  to 
idle,  lounge,  sport,  flash,  dissipate,  be  gentlemen,  fool  away  time  and 
money — they  call  this  fashion — but  in  so  doing  they  advance  with  strides 
to  a  deep  abyss,  and  they  are  on  the  road  to  ruin.  Instead  of  clasping 
their  lady-loves  in  their  arms,  Albert  and  Horatio,  by  their  villainous  con- 
duct, would  have  been  immured  in  the  state's  prison ;  they  were  saved 
the  disgrace  by  fond  and  indulgent  relatives. 

Count.  Albert  may  thank  the  beauty  that  supplicated  in  his  behalf — 
but  still  it  is  a  parent's  duty  to  forgive  the  errors  of  youth,  and  now  mar- 
ried to  Claranda,  he  must  make  her  happy  as  a  daughter  of  mine. 

Claranda.  Thanks,  father ;  I  am  sure  that  Albert  will  be  worthy  of 
you  and  me. 

Albert.    It  will  be  my  sole  and  ardent  pursuit,  Claranda. 

John  F.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  my  young  friends.  Our  friend,  the  Co- 
lonel, it  has  appeared,  sought  to  obtain  a  high  national  standing,  but  using 
unfair  means  to  do  it  the  fraud  was  detected,  and  his  prospects  were  dis- 
pelled. 

Colonel.  The  Americans  wide  awake — a  generous  and  jealous  people 
— free  and  independent,  but  not  as  munificent  as  the  militia — put  on  the 
shelf  their  devoted  servant,  but  still  the  greatest,  most  valorous  and  gene- 
rous people  in  the  world  !  a  call  of  the  President — universal  sympathy — 
a  bigger  man  yet — sent  minister  to  the  Tuileries. 

John  F.  Fashion  made  Legrand  a  bankrupt,  and  the  extravagance  and 
folly  of  the  wife  a  beggar  of  the  husband.  The  road  leading  to  fortune  is 
not  the  most  brilliant  and  showy  one,  but  honesty  and  industry  are  good 
guides  to  it.  My  friends,  I  should  like  to  see  you  all  active,  useful,  and 
good  members  of  society,  engaged  in  some  honest  pursuit  of  industry ; 
there  lies  happiness,  and  in  following  an  upright  and  industrious  course  of 
life,  you  will  be  on  the  road  to  fortune.  Well,  my  friends,  before  bidding 
you  adieu,  I  earnestly  beg  that  you  will  follow  that  course,  and  engage  in 
it.  I  wish  you  success,  honor  and  happiness.  My  friends,  you  have  my 
best  wishes — adieu  !  Remember,  I  beg  of  you,  the  advice  of  an  old  man, 
and — THE  ROAD  TO  FORTUNE! 


ERRATA. 

Page  16,  line  7  from  top,  read/orce  instead  of  farce. 
"      "    "   17  from  bottom,  read  renowned  instead  of  crowned. 
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